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The adaptability of the 
units used in group 
work is clearly illus- 
trated by the use of 
two tables back to 
back, affording a working unit of four students with a large 
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working area. Four, six, or eight units may be readily grouped 





so that actually the entire class can engage in group work 





where desirable. By eliminating extra tables and chairs, class- 








room space is conserved, and the 
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The Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built 


Another big year of continuous building and revision has gone into the 1953 


Compton’s to make it an even better and finer source of reference than ever before. 
Further Enriched and Expanded: 
480,000 words of newly written text 


501 new or extensively revised articles 


1,069 new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs. 


Compton’s has always been a favorite 
among teachers, librarians, and children. 
For the classroom and in the library 
Compton’s provides an unfailing source of 
quick, dependable reference. 


For boys and girls Compton’s is a never- 
ending source of interest and information. 
Compton’s gives all the facts but relates 
them so that clear concepts are formed. 


Beautiful pictures in profusion, in full 
color, black and white, and gravure; every 
picture selected to tell its full part of the 
story right along with the text. 


The unique Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each of the 15 volumes makes every 
fact and every picture instantly available. 
Give your boys and girls immediate advan- 
tage of this finest of school encyclopedias. 


For ail grades and high school 
See the 1953 Compton’s. Write now for full particulars 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Chicago 10, Illinois 


R. L. BROWN, District Mor. 


3415 North 3rd Street 


Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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Build a school action program 
Citizens in citizenship 


“aa Available... 


without charge to teachers 
of Grades 1-12... 
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levels. % 
Classroom teachers and curriculum specialists have 
worked together to develop a practical teacher’s book- 
let, planned for integration with units of study common 


to grades 1-12. 
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Care: 
Know your community, your state, your nation— | EBA Lae ana al OL 
that is the basic theme for a completely new unit of ye > aed SESE ¢ oo °A —= 
materials to help build good citizens at all learning Test of Good Citizenship 
). 
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32-page teacher’s guide, shown above, contains 70 
illustrations and 230 activities to aid in teaching good 
citizenship. Classroom wall charts, illustrated at right, 
are 23 inches by 36 inches and are reproduced in full 
color. 
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The Cover 


The Journal’s Cover is the pic- 
ture of an old log school house in 
Wisconsin abandoned about 1919. 
It represents a step in the Cen- 
tury of Progress in Wisconsin 
Education. Photograph thru cour- 
tesy of the Wisconsin Historical 
Library. 


Calendar of Events 


Mar. 6—Cental Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Wausau 

Mar. 27—-Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Sheboygan 

Mar. 27-28—Future Teachers of 
America, State Convention, Wiscon- 
sin State College, Eau Claire 

Apr. 10-11—Midwestern English Con- 
ference, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. 

Apr. 18—Regional Safety Conference, 
Eau Claire 

Apri. 14—Regional Safety Conference, 
Park Falls : 

Apr. 21-23—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, La Crosse 

Apr. 22—Regional Safety Conference, 
Richland Center 

Apr. 23—Regional Safety Conference, 
Milwaukee 

Apr.- 24-25—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Association, Green Lake 

May 15-17—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Green Lake 

June 28—July 3—NEA, Miami Beach 

July 8-10—Midwest Junior High School 
Conference, Madison 

Nov. 5-7—WEA, Milwaukee 


e 
WEA Officers for 1953 
President 
Ciype M. SHIBEDS ....-... Waukesha 
First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON ____---- Wautoma 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. MyRLE ANDERSON __-- Eau Claire 
Third Vice President 
R: W.. OSURANDSR —.......- Ellsworth 
Executive Secretary 
©. H. PISNzZeS. 2... Madison 
Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT =... Stevens Point 
Executive Committee 
District I 
F. G. MACLACHLAN ___---~ Park Falls 
District II 
ALMA THERESE LINK ___----- Oshkosh 
District III 
A. W. ZELLMER ____ Wisconsin Rapids 
District IV 
LLoyp R. MosENeG —........— Racine 
District V 
DONALD UPSON __-----.--- Janesville 
District VI 
HELEN M. ELLIOTT ____--- Milwaukee 
Past President 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON __------ Superior 
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YOU LIVE BETTER because of 
RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS! 


i 





You may never ship or receive any freight by railroad, but just the same you and all 
other Americans practically live out of freight cars. Yes, almost everything you use in 
your daily life — almost everything American industry needs in materials and machinery 
—is carried at some time in a freight car. Most familiar is the general-service boxcar. It 


carries thousands of items for home and factory. 


But there are many special cars for par- 
ticular purposes. Tank cars, for example, 
are used for liquid shipments. Some carry 
gasoline and road oils. Others carry vege- 
table oils for soaps and salad dressings. 
Still others, lined with corrosion-resisting 
materials, carry acids and chemicals for 





An “open top” car hauls coal, ore, stone, 
sand, steel and other heavy products. One 
type, the “hopper,” drops its load out 
through the bottom. Another type, the 
“gondola,” is often emptied by a car- 
dumping machine, as shown above. This 
machine picks up a car, turns it, pours out 
the load and sets the car back on the track 
—all in a minute or two. 











And you couldn’t live as well as you do 
without insulated refrigerator cars. They 
carry much of the food you eat: fresh fruits 
and vegetables, meats and other packing- 
house products, butter and other dairy 
products. In summer, they are kept cold 
with ice or by mechanical refrigeration. In 
winter they are kept warm with heaters. 





This is a flat car. Some have depressions 
in the center so that they can carry extra- 
high loads. Others are designed to carry 
extra-heavy loads — huge pieces of indus- 
trial machinery, great pieces of military 
armament. Still others are coupled to- 
gether to carry extra-long loads like this 
huge 250-ton “bubble tower” shipped to 
an oil refinery. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of cars to enable the nation’s railroads 
to carry anything, anywhere, at any time—for you and all America. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
Tailroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 4. 


az ih“ 





aw 1) x You'll enjoy THE 


RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 





WEA Executive 
Committee 
Summary 


Milwaukee, Jan. 9, 1953 
7:30 P.M. 
1952 Committee 


Adopted the annual report of 
the Treasurer. 

Received the annual audit re- 
port by Kellogg, Houghton & 
Taplick. 

The Secretary announced that 
the 1952 membership had reached 
an all time high of 24,287. 

A rising vote of appreciation 
was given to outgoing officers for 
their efficient and loyal services 
to the association. 

Adjournment. 


1953 Committee 


* Voted that the President, ex- 
President, Wisconsin member of 
NEA Resolutions Committee, the 
NEA State Director, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary be delegates to 
Miami Beach NEA. 

WEA delegates to the NEA 
were voted to receive round trip 
coach fare from home town to 
Miami Beach plus $75 to help 
defray expenses. 

A letter from R. F. Lewis rela- 
tive to increasing the minimum 
2 year teacher training period 
was referred to the Council on 
Education. 

Mr. Zellmer reported for the 
sub-committee on Centennial ob- 
servance plans. The sub-commit- 
tee was empowered to proceed. 

Authorized the president to ap- 
point a sub-committee to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of acquir- 
ing a permanent home for the 
WEA. 

Asked that groups whose ex- 
penses are paid in whole or in 
part when representing the WEA 
at meetings furnish reports for 
publication in the Journal. 

Adjournment. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
a 
I would rather be a teacher of the 


children of a free people than anything 
I have ever heard of. 


WILLARD E. GOSLIN 
WEA Convention 


February 19538 
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Be DEFEND freedom, estab- 
lish justice, and make peace 
secure, the American people have 
twice in this century spent their 
blood and treasure in great world 
conflicts. Having learned from 
this experience that repeated vic- 
tory at arms is not enough, 
Americans and their allies came 
to realize that they must coop- 
erate to maintain peace. Standing 
separately, peace-loving peoples 
would invite the attacks’ of ag- 
gressors. Standing together, sup- 
porting common cause with com- 
bined strength, they might deter 
attack. Free nations must be 
strong if they are to keep their 
freedom. Moreover, their 
strength must be organized for 
concerted action. : 
Representatives of the vic- 
torious nations of World War II, 
carrying with them the hopes of 


ss¢, United Nations, Unesco, 
— we 


American Schools 


Educational Policies Commission 
of the 


National Education Association 


and 


American Association of School Administrators 


or humanitarian character . . ., 
and to be a center for harmoniz- 
ing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common 
ends.” 


Approved by U. S. Senate 


How the new _ organization 
would operate to serve these ac- 
cepted purposes was set forth in 
a written constitution, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. This 
document, embodying agree- 
ments reached by representatives 
of 50 nations, was laid before the 
people of those nations. It was 
widely studied. In the United 


States opinion was distinctly 
favorable. 
After extended study, hear- 


Whose loyalty and citizenship is in question? Is it 


those who teach about international organizations 


which the U.S. Congress has endorsed, or is it those 


who would keep students ignorant of our 


established policies by concealing information? 


their two billion people, met in 
San Francisco in 1945 to estab- 
lish an international organiza- 
tion, the United Nations, “to 
maintain international peace and 
security ..., to develop friendly 
relations among nations . . ., to 
achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural, 
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ings, and debates, official action 
on behalf of the United States 
was taken by the U. S. Senate. 
This body, assigned by the U. S. 
Constitution responsibility to act 
on behalf of this nation in rati- 
fying formal agreements with 
other nations, voted 89 to 2 in 
favor of affiliating with the 
United Nations. 


rore 


By joining the United Nations, 
the American people expressed 
their faith that such action would 
add to the strength and safety of 
their country. They were heart- 
ened by the hope that the new or- 
ganization would help “promote 
social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom,” 
as promised in the Charter’s 
preamble, and would promote 
“international cultural and edu- 
cational cooperation,” as required 
by Article 55. They sought to 
protect their country and to fur- 
ther its ideals by cooperation 
with other nations. They believed 
that being a part of the United 
Nations would add the strength 
of other nations to their own in 
the event of threatened or actual 
aggression. True to the ideals of 
the Judeo-Christian ethic, which 
had guided American policy for 
more than three centuries, they 
reached toward the goal of uni- 
versal brotherhood. 


Public Support of U. N. 


In the same spirit, motivated 
by both enlightened self-interest 
the United States encouraged and 
supported the long established 
policy of their government to 
joint with other nations in inter- 
national agencies designed to 
serve a wide range of human 
needs. There are now ten such 
“specialized agencies” of the 
United Nations—all working to 
aid cooperative efforts among 
men and women of many coun- 


0 














tries toward solving their com- 
mon problems.' 

As each of these specialized 
agencies came into being, the 
United States government was 
faced with the question: Is it to 
the best interest of the American 
people to join or not to join this 
organization? 

The question came before the 
Congress of the United States in 
1946 with respect to the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. Plans 
for this organization, now uni- 
versally known as Unesco, were 
embodied in a constitution which 
declared that its purposes and 
functions should among other 
things, be “to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting col- 
laboration among the nations 
thru education, science, and cul- 
ture” and to “give fresh impulse 
to popular education and to the 
spread of culture by collaborat- 
ing with members, at their re- 
quest, in the development of edu- 
cational activities.” The consti- 
tution specified that “with a view 
to preserving the independence, 
integrity and, fruitful diversity 
of the cultures and educational 
systems of the States Members 
of this Organization, the Organ- 
ization is prohibited from inter- 
vening in matters which are es- 
sentially within their domestic 
jurisdiction.” 

Senators and Congressmen 
studied the proposed constitution 
and purposes of Unesco, weighed 
the opinions of citizens, and con- 
sidered whether or not the United 
States should become a member 
of the new organization. A year 
earlier Congress had asked that 
such an organization as Unesco 
be established when it voted 


‘The ten agencies, with the date on 
which the United States became a 
member of each, are as follows: Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (1945), International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (1945), International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (1946), International 
Labor Organization (1934), Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (1945), Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
(1934), United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(1946), Universal Postal Union (1874), 
World Health Organization (1948), 
World Meteorological Organization 
(1949). 
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unanimously for a joint resolu- 
tion sponsored by Senator Robert 
A. Taft, Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, and Congressman Karl 
Mundt. 

The proposal to make the 
United States a member of 
Unesco was carried by a vote of 
264 to 41 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and without recorded 
dissent in the Senate. The legis- 
lation also provided for a broadly 
representative National Commis- 
sion of private citizens and gov- 
ernment officials to help deter- 
mine U. S. policy toward Unesco.’ 





The Educational Policies Commission 
is a commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Eighteen leading American educators 
serve on the commission. They are 
Henry H. Hill, chairman; president, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; William Jansen, vice- 
chairman; superintendent of schools, 
New York, N. Y.; O. C. Aderhold, 
president, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga.; Ralph J. Bunche, direc- 
tor, Division of Trusteeship, United 
Nations, N. Y.; Sarah C. Caldwell, 
president, NEA, Garfield High School, 
Akron, Ohio; William G, Carr, execu- 
tive secretary, NEA, Washington, 
D. C.; Arthur H. Compton, chancellor, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; 
L. D. Haskew, dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; Eugene H. Herrington, prin- 
cipal, Palmer School, Denver, Colo.; 
Galen Jones, director, Instruction, Or- 
ganization, and Services Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washineton, D. C.; 
Alice Latta, Couer d’Alene High School, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Worth McClure, 
executive secretary, AASA, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; N. D. McCombs, superin- 
tendent of schools, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Ralph McDonald, president. Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; Virgil Rogers, president. AASA, 
superintendent of schools, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Margaret Schowengerdt, Web- 
ster Groves High School, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; Lee M. Thurston. state 
supt., Lansing, Mich.: Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, state supt., Olympia, Wash. 





2 Three-fifths of the members of the 
U. S. National Commission for Unesco 
are named by voluntary organizations. 
Among such groups which have named 
National Commission members are: 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, American Federation of 
Labor, Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America, National Association of 
Student Councils, National Education 
Association, and American Association 
of School Administrators. 


Defects in Organization 


In the years that have passed 
since the United Nations, Unesco, 
and other U. N. agencies came 
into being, the ideal of har- 
monious cooperation among na- 
tions has been imperfectly real- 
ized. Hopes for peace have been 
marred by armed conflicts in the 
Near East, Southeast Asia, and 
Korea. Achievements in social 
and economic cooperation have 
been limited. 


The past seven years’ disap- 
pointing record in international 
cooperation is attributable in 
part, perhaps, to the defects and 
errors of international organiza- 
tions. Certainly, mistakes have 
been made. Policies have some- 
times seemed inconsistent, action 
has on occasion been forestalled 
by considerations of political ex- 
pediency, some faulty appoint- 
ments have been made to the 
secretariats of the international 
agencies, and opportunities have 
been missed. Such shortcomings 
need not obscure the long-range 
purposes to which the United 
Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies are devoted. They should not 
lead us to destroy the only 
machinery for world wide coop- 
eration that is presently avail- 
able. 


Another factor in the record 
has been the non-coperative at- 
titudes and actions of the Com- 
munist world. The obstructionist 
policies of the Soviet Union and 
its obedient satellites in the 
United Nations are well known. 
It is not so widely known that 
the Russians have been bitterly 
hostile toward nearly all of the 
United Nations’ specialized agen- 
cies, especially toward Unesco." 
Communists apparently fear that 
Unesco’s commitment to human 
liberty and enlightenment threat- 
ens their own contrary policies 
of regimentation and thought 
control. This consideration doubt- 
less influenced the action of the 
Communist-dominated govern- 
ments of Poland and Hungary in 


*The Soviet Union has chosen to 
maintain membership in only three of 
the specialized agencies: the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union, the 
Universal Postal Union, and the World 
Meteorological Organization. 


February 1953 
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late 1952, when they resigned 
membership in Unesco. 

Young Americans, as part of 
their education for citizenship, 
should have opportunities to 
learn in school why their country 
is following a policy of interna- 
tional cooperation, how that pol- 
icy works, and what it means 
to have their country a member 
of the U. N. and Unesco. Teach- 
ing about such things is an ob- 
ligation resting upon all public 
schools in the United States. 

In this country the source of 
political authority is the people. 
To exercise this authority wisely, 
the people must know well their 
nation and the world of which it 
is a part. 


Position of Leadership 


Those who govern America to- 
day and those who will govern it 
tomorrow need to know about 
lands and peoples and events far 
beyond their national boundaries. 
Within the life span of many now 
living, the American people have 
been thrust by circumstances into 
world leadership. It is a position 
they did not seek. This world 
leadership carries with it res- 
ponsibilities that are as unavoid- 
able as they are. unfamiliar. 
These responsibilities rest on all 
citizens, as well as on the officers 
of the national government. 

American schools, mindful of 
their duty for training citizens 
to exercise their sovereignty in 
the most powerful nation in the 
world, have sought to meet this 
need of their students by teach- 
ing them about the Constitution 
and laws of the United States and 
about the treaties and organiza- 
tions thru which their nation 
deals with other nations. Young 
Americans need also to know the 
history of mankind’s efforts to 
attain peace among nations and 
the history of the many failures 
and the limited successes of such 
efforts. They need to know how 
people in other parts of the world 
live, what they wish for, what 
they believe. They need to know 
how their own lives have been 
made safer and richer by the 
things that have been done by 
men and women in other parts of 
the world. They need to know 
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Courtesy Madison Public Schoois 


Young Americans ... should... learn why their country is a member of the U.N. 


what is happening around the 
world today. These things the 
schools of this nation have taught 
for many years. They must con- 
tinue to teach them if they ere to 
remain true to their trust. 

To encourage the teaching of 
such matters is one purpose of 
Unesco. The establishment of 
Unesco, however, did not change 
the basic character of American 
teaching about other nations. It 
did help to give American teach- 
ers and students access to more 
information about the rest of the 
world. And it has given other na- 
tions a better hasis for teaching 
more fully and accurately about 
the United States. Such teaching 
is in harmony with Unesco’s 
prime purpose: to enhance the 
world understanding of all 
peoples. This purpose should not 
be confused with the promotion 
of world government—a political 
goal which is supported by some 
well-known voluntary organiza- 
tions, but which, by its own con- 
stitution, Unesco is_ prohibited 
from promoting. It is important 
to understand the true purposes 
of Unesco. Failure to do so gives 
rise to apprehensions which, no 
matter how sincere, could lead 
the American people to defeat 
their own interests. 


Opposition to U. N. 

Some Americans do not accept 
the prevailing view that the 
United States will be a safer and 
more prosperous nation if it co- 
operates with other nations than 
if it tries to stand alone. Some of 
these citizens have gone so far as 
to demand that study of the U. N. 
and Unesco be deleted from the 
school curriculum and that cer- 
tain books on international coop- 
eration be withdrawn from school 
libraries. They would bar such 
things as school observance of 
U. N. Day and high school clubs 
devoted to study of world affairs. 

It is, of course, to be expected 
that some citizens will disagree 
with the policies of their govern- 
ment. Full freedom for express- 
ing such dissent is essential to 
the democratic process. To criti- 
cize one’s government and the in- 
tergovernmental arrangements 
to which it is a party is the right 
of every citizen in a free society ; 
to criticize constructively when 
one sees defects to be remedied is 
not only a right but also a 
patriotic duty. 

It is entirely in order for those 
who disagree with prevailing pol- 
icy to seek to change that policy 
by appealing to their representa- 
tives in Congress and to their 
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fellow citizens. However, those 
who would have the schools sup- 
press the facts of history as they 
relate to the U. N. and Unesco or 
would have the schools teach a 
particular point of view about 
these organizations are in a po- 
sition that is indefensible in 
terms of American principles. 


Those citizens who take this 
position start from false prem- 
ises. They assume that America 
has no world responsibilities and 
no world-affected interests. They 
assume that the minds of men 
should be manipulated by in- 
struction. They assume that 
schools are institutions where 
ideas are forced upon students 
instead of being examined crit- 
ically. They assume that the 
United Nations and Unesco are 
not significant aspects of the en- 
vironment in which children and 
youth live. They assume that the 
violence of their attacks can 
cow or mislead others into 
acquiescence. 


Knowledge Essential 


The schools of America must 
not be diverted from their ob- 
ligation to help young citizens ac- 
quire the knowledge and _ skill 
that they will need in order to 
use wisely the power that will in- 
creasingly accrue to them. Those 
who will govern America, tomor- 
row are in the schoolrooms of 
America today. Teachers must 
continue to serve their country 
by equipping with _ essential 
knowledge the sovereign citizens 
they meet in those schoolrooms. 

The people of the United 
States in the second half of the 
twentieth century need extensive 
acquaintance with other coun- 
tries and practical knowledge of 
the complex interrelations be- 
tween this country and the rest 
of the world. Many of those re- 
lationships fall within the frame- 
work of the international organi- 
zations in which the United 
States maintains membership. It 
is desirable, therefore, that the 
American people understand the 
United Nations, Unesco, and 
other U. N. agencies, their pur- 
poses and structure, their 
strengths and shortcomings, their 
records and opportunities. 
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Section Chairmen Desire Your Help 


HE publication of ‘the list of chairmen of afternoon sections of 

the annual convention has a definite purpose. These chairmen 
were chosen by the sections to prepare section programs and they 
are anxious to arrange offerings which will have a practical appeal 
to the membership. They will appreciate suggestions from our readers 
on type of program, topics, and speakers, especially Wisconsin talent. 
There are many school people in the state who are well qualified to 
appear on programs and the chairmen wish to know who and where 
they “are. Please send suggestions directly to the chairmen. 1953 is 
our Centennial Year and its entire convention prograns deserves to 
be nothing short of excellent. 
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Home Economics _ 
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Intermediate _________~ 
International Relations__ 
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Library _ a 
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Music —__-- 
Physical Education ares 
Physical Sciences ______ 
Public Relations _______ 
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Retirement - 
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Safety—Driver Educ. - 
Sch. Social Welfare 
Werkers .........._. 
Speech Correction _____ 
Speech Training _______ 
State Graded ___- 
Supv. & Curriculum ____ 
Teacher Education _____ 
Voc. & Adult Education_ 
Wis. Assn. Secondary 
School Principals ____ 
Wis. Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers____ 
Wis. Sch. Secretaries ___ 
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Haldon Thurn ______-__ 
Valbur Borger _________ 
Richard Holmes _______ 


Charles Safford ________ 
Mary Cannon ....._____ 


George Diehl] __________ 
O. S. Rasmussen _______ 
Willard Menzel ____._._ 
Evangeline Malchow ____ 
Mrs. Helen Conley _____ 


Marjorie Beawer _______ 
Harry Spoo-_.-...... =. 
Helen Munro ______ ____ 
Clarence Rezek ________ 


Mrs. Ruth Sylvester_____ 
may Wieser ... 
Mildred Raasch __ 
Edythe Sanderman _____ 
Eugene Schmidt _______ 
Robert Kupper ________ 
Evelyn Schuh ___ 

Ortha Wilner _____ 
Thelma Bound ____- 
Le Roy Peterson _______ 
Sr. Mary Felice ________ 
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Edw. Robert Mulvihill __ 
Marcella O’Leary ______ 
Robert J. Francis ______ 
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Irmgard Wink ______ 
John Stevenson ______ 
a D. Sheski _______ 
Edward S. Russel! _____ 


Frank De Sio ______ 

Mrs, Kenneth Mangan _ ss 
Wynett Barnett ________ 
Alice Duren —_._______- 
Annabelle Erickson ae 
L. Gordon Stone _______ 
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James L. Logsdon ______ 


Mrs. 
Marian R. Kennedy 


Mason Heiden _____ 
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1132 W. Elsie St., Appleton 
State Coll., River Falls 

709 E. Juneau Ave., Milw. 
State Coll., Milwaukee 

428 Jackson St., Waupun 
1300 First Ave., Eau Claire 
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8436 Ravenswood Circle, Mil- 
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Public Schools, Superior 
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Center 
1104 N. Marshall St., Milw. 


Stout Institute, Menomonie 
2477 N. 47th St., Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Menasha 


3709 Zwerg Drive, Madison 
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1746—9th St., Racine 

2872 N. 74th St., Milwaukee 
109 Prospect Ave., Stoughton 
State Coll., Whitewater 
Badger Sch., Badger 

118 Mappa St., Eau Claire 
State Coll., River Falls 

211 N. Carroll St., Madison 


H. S., Shorewood 


4848 N. Larkin St., Milw. 
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. a most wonderful time... 


IXTY-NINE boys and girls 

from the seventh and eighth 
grades of four Ashland County 
schools went camping last May. 
This was an experimental camp, 
a test of the theory that those 
things which can best be taught 
within the classroom should be 
taught there, but those things 
which can best be taught in a 
camping situation should be 
taught at camp. 

This experiment, conducted at 
Camp Galilee near Mellen on May 
14-16, is believed to be the first 
of its type in Wisconsin— 
although a number of states, par- 
ticularly Michigan, California, 
and New York, are doing much 
school camping. This project dif- 
fered from other Wisconsin 
efforts in that it attempted to 
make all experiences at camping 
have significant educational 
values. Conservation, so com- 
monly considered “the” curricu- 
lum, was just one aspect of the 
total curriculum at Camp Galilee. 
Here children also . received 
planned, guided experiences in 


such areas as democratic living, 
health and safety, nature study, 
and physical education. 


Camping as a school experience is a comparatively 
new idea among educators. Not only did the 


students enjoy it but they as well as the parents 


and teachers believe it to be a valuable and a most 





interesting part of a school program. 


School Camping 


— oe 


Ashland County 


Ed Corrigan 
Ashland County Supervising Teacher 


Growth and development of 
the “total child’”—social, emo- 
tional, physical, and mental—was 
kept uppermost in mind both 
during the planning and the con- 
duct of the camp _ experience. 
Camp life not only served to pro- 
vide practice of learnings already 
acquired at school within the reg- 
ular curriculum but provided cer- 
tain new experiences, some of 
which were new to the children 
as well as being new to the cur- 
riculum. In educational parlance, 
the usual learning experiences 
were “supplemented and_ en- 
riched.” 





In an outdoor classroom the forester teachers the students how to identify trees. 
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Actually, only one child of the 
entire group had ever attended 
an organized camp—scout, 
church, 4-H, etc. Here then were 
three days packed with the thrill 
of exploration; the joy of learn- 
ing in the open; the freedom 
from formal school living; the 
give-and-take of close, 24-hours- 
per-day association with class- 
mates and strangers alike; the 
guidance of teachers and coun- 
selors in such homely experiences 
as keeping cabins clean and 
orderly, brushing the teeth be- 
fore retiring, serving and eating 
food, and proper use and care of 
work tools and recreational im- 
plements. 

For the previous year there 
had been an interest in Ashland 
and Bayfield County schools in 
the possible values of school 
camping. In the spring of 1951 
17 administrators and teachers 
from the two counties met at 
Ashland High School to consider 
a cooperative project. The con- 
sultant to the group was Orlo 
Miller, coordinator of health, 
physical education, and safety of 
the State Department of. Public 
Instruction, who encouraged such 
an experimental project. Al- 
though the group was initially 
interested in conservation activ- 
ities, during the course of this 
and a summer meeting held at 
Pigeon Lake Camp near Drum- 














mond, the. importance of the total 
development of children was 
brought out. 


Cooperative Project 


The abandonment of the joint 
Ashland—Bayfield County project 
did not deter plans within the 
Ashland County superintendent’s 
office. In cooperation with teach- 
ers, board members, pupils, and 
parents the following aims were 
set up: 

1. To provide children with learning 
experiences which would supple- 
ment and enrich those experiences 
normally provided by the school, 
aimed at the development of the 
total child — socially, physically, 
emotionally, and mentally 


2. To determine the advisability of 
making school camping and out- 
of-door experiences a part of the 
public school curriculum 


The specific goals listed below 
were decided upon as_ being 
worthy and possible of accom- 
plishment : 

1. To give practice in democratic 

living 

2. To promote health, physical fit- 

ness, and good safety practices 

3. To develop leisure time skills and 

interests 

4. To develop understandings, atti- 

tudes, and appreciations leading 

to the conservation and wise use 
of our natural resources 
5. To provide direct work experience 


6. To teach better understandings of 
nature and science thru develop- 
ing broader concepts 


Activities such as those listed 
below were agreed upon as being 


The County Superintendent instructs a group of boys in the skiils of camping. 
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of value in the attainment of our 
purposes. In other words, the fol- 
lowing became our planned cur- 
riculum: 

Conservation: discussion and 
demonstrations, by resource per- 
sonnel, of fire control, soil con- 
servation, forestry, fish propaga- 
tion, and game management; 
practical experiences in tree 
planting and inspection of tree 
plantations. 


Nature Study: instruction and 
practice in identification of trees, 
birds, and other animals. 


Health and Safety: health in- 
spection, with counseling where 
indicated; practices in personal 
cleanliness; eating a _ balanced 
diet; habits of rest and relaxa- 
tion; behavior leading to safety 
of self and others in such activ- 
ities as boating and use of tools. 


Physical Education: hiking, 
square dancing, archery, boating, 
badminton, and other sports. 


fire building; 
use of axe, 


Camp Craft: 
camp cooking; 
hatchet, and knife. 


Democratic Living: sharing re- 
sponsibility for control of self 
and responsibility to the group, 
giving service to others, adapt- 
ability to group living conditions, 
cooperative planning, and evalu- 
ating camp experiences. 

Coordination of the camping 
experiences with the _ regular 
school learning experiences was 
further enhanced by having the 





teachers (three of the four) ac- 
company their classes to camp. 
Undoubtedly subsequent learning 
experiences, as well as classroom 
experience prior to this experi- 
ment, will relate to activities at 
camp. 


Planning Necessary 


A good deal of additional plan- 
ning was also necessary, much of 
it long before the camping period 
became a reality. There appeared 
to be no ready-made set of plans 
to follow and much cooperative 
thinking thru and follow-up was 
necessary in respect to the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Acquainting school boards with 

plan and getting an acceptance 

2. Financing program 

3. Developing an interest in the 

program in the county 

4, Publicity on school level and 

community level 

. Group pre-planning by staff and 
students of desirable learning 
experiences 

6. Selection of a camp site 

7. Selection of counselors and guid- 
ance personnel 


or 


8. Planning of counselor training 
sessions 


9. Selection of resource personnel 


10. Providing for health and safety 
of participants 


11. Providing food and cooks 
12. Providing equipment 
13. Coordinating camping activities 


Public Support 


The boards of all schools in- 
volved gave support to the project 
after the purposes were carefully 
explained. All local newspapers 
carried stories concerning it over 
a period of six weeks or so. Mime- 
ographed information sheets 
were sent to parents of all chil- 
dren to be involved. After learn- 
ing of the purposes and what was 
expected of children and parents, 
their support was very encourag- 
ing to us all. The manager of 
Camp Galilee, Reverend Harries 
of Hurley, became very inter- 
ested in the project and made the 
camp available without charge 
except for a few incidentals such 
as blanket rental. Excellent coop- 
eration was received from state 
and federal agencies interested in 
conservation. Resource personnel 
was obtained from them, as well 
as from the county agricultural 
agent and county nurse. A boys’ 
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physical education teacher from 
one of the county high schools 
and two senior girls from the 
Ashland County Normal School 
were present all three days in the 
capacity of counselors. The health 
coordinator from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
was present in the capacity of 
consultant and evaluator. 


The program was jointly 
financed by the school boards, 
county superintendent’s office, 
and parents. Actually the ex- 
penses were very low, with the 
total of $265 broken down as fol- 
lows: food—$150; cooks’ wages 
—$50; blanket rentaI—$20; 
wood, skelgas, lights, etc.—$34; 
and counselor traveling expense 
—$10. 


Leaders and children alike had 
evaluation sessions both during 
and after the camping period. 
Parents and others concerned 
have since made comments which 
more than ever made us all feel 
that this was an extremely sig- 
nificant learning experience for 
our students. We firmly believe 
that real achievements were 
made in the direction of all stated 
objectives, that these experiences 
were important to the total de- 
velopment of children. 


Pupil Reaction 


Pupils expressed their’ reaction 
with such statements as: “I 
didn’t know that we could learn 
so much about conservation and 
still have such a good time.” “I 
had the most wonderful time in 
my life.” “I want to thank every- 
one who made this camping trip 
possible. It was one of the great- 
est experiences I ever had.” “The 
lamphrey was something new to 
me.” “It was educational and 
very much fun. I hope that this 
becomes a regular school project 
in the future.” “The mosquitoes 
are not too bad.” “Had to brush 
our teeth two times a day, in the 
morning and at night.” “Some- 
day I want to use these ideas 
while camping with my family.” 
“I think the camp was a good 
place for children to learn to co- 
operate with one another. I met 
many boys and girls and learned 
how to keep clean, healthy, and 
happy.” “I learned conservation 
first hand from Mother Nature.” 
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Imagine a lonely layman acting the part of a lay duck 


in order to test the educator’s gobbledygook, 


but that was done to make the AASA Yearbook on 


the ‘“‘American School Curriculum’ readable. 


LAY DUCK 
Among the Peda-Geese 


Noel Wical 
Education Reporter, Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE spectacle of a dozen edu- 

cators and a layman chained 
together for two years in com- 
mon toil shouldn’t startle the 
American public 

But it may evoke curiosity, and 
perhaps some sympathy. The turn 
your sympathy takes will depend, 
on whether you are an educator 
or another layman. 

As the odd-man on the book- 
writing team that turned out the 
1953 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators, I cannot gracefully sug- 
gest how you should feel toward 
the professionals on the commit- 
tee. I do urge you, however, not 
to waste any sympathy on the lay 
member. 

The educators never conde- 
scended to handle him with 
chamois gloves, I assure you. 
Nevertheless, in the give-and- 
take discussions at the conference 
table, the man who came in as a 
stranger soon found himself 
accepted as one of the boys. 


A Turnpike for Nation’s Schools 

You might say the writing of 
American School Curriculum was 
a sort of road-building job. While 
voluntarily manacled to Chair- 
man Lawrence Derthick, and 
serving in leg-irons with other 
commission members, I took part, 
feebly or boldly as occasion de- 
manded, in the survey of the edu- 
cational terrain and in the aca- 
demic rock-crushing that went 
into the making of the book. 

American School Curriculum 
charts a turnpike for the nation’s 
schools, a broad and _ plainly 
marked route; which most lay- 
men can see and comprehend. 
The directions are especially clear 
when the educators, for example, 
recognize the ever-growing 
mountain of knowledge confront- 
ing today’s pupils and then pro- 
ceed to outline the curriculum 
patterns—the core, subject, 
broadfields approach, and others 
—by which the mountain can be 
penetrated. 
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Whenever discussions at the 
Chicago or Gatlinburg meetings 
appeared to the layman to be dis- 
appearing into a tunnel of termi- 
nology, the professionals were 
utmostly gentle with him—and 
most perceiving. They looked to 
him as a guinea pig listener to 
test the technical jargon which 
always tries to drum its way into 
such a book. They figured if he 
could grasp what they meant, 
after they had knocked fuzzy 
pedagese off a paragraph, then 
the paragraph was ready to be 
presented, not only to school peo- 
ple, but to parent-teacher associ- 
ations, citizens committees, and 
school taxpayers in general. 


Beamed at the Public 


That is why American School 
Curriculum should prove to be a 
widely useful book. It is beamed, 
at strategic points, to the citizens 
of the community, whose under- 
standing of what teachers are up 
to, and why, must be increased in 
order to elicit the ever increasing 
support which the schools are 
asking from the public. 

Like the superhighway makers, 
the AASA commission has 
attempted to engineer a project 
that will accommodate many 
types of traffic. Those readers 
who journey into the yearbook 
will determine for themselves 
how well the authors have suc- 
ceeded. As a layman, I find it a 
pretty good road into the educa- 
tional landscape. 

It contains chapters of particu- 
lar interest to parents of school 
children, and to the childless 
couple next door. The one entitled 
“How the Home and Community 
Influence Instruction” spells out 
the factors and conditions that go 
to make a child’s total education 
a 24-hour-a-day activity. There is 
a widespread need for non-edu- 
cators to know, and acknowledge, 
that the child is developing and 
learning somehow, whether he is 
in the classroom, in church, at 
the movies, in the family living 
room, or on his paper route. And 
to realize that teachers, alone, 
cannot entirely educate the child 
or even determine completely 
what he is to be taught. 


Another chapter, “How Chil- 
dren Learn and Grow,” should 
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wisely restrain any of us parents 
who are about to stamp down to 
the school and demand the reason 
why our eight-and-a-half-year- 
old daughter has read only four 
third-grade books while our 
friend’s son, only eight years one 
month, has been thru six readers. 


The commission’s four week- 
end sessions were long and con- 
fining, but nobody took down 
with “cabin fever,” probably be- 
cause the meetings Were seldom 
tedious. Facts and theories on ed- 
ucation were forced back and 
forth across the hotel table by the 
entire work crew, including our 
“guide,” Frank W. Hubbard, re- 
search director of the National 
Education Association, and our 
“timekeeper,” Worth McClure, 
the AASA’s executive secretary. 


The lively debates rubbed away 
some of my preconceived notions 
about education and educators, 
and sharpened other notions. For 
what value it might have, I would 
say: 


When the professional educator dis- 
cards his graduate school vocabulary, 
he talks just about like other folks on 
your street. When the educator says 
“pupils cluster rather closely around 
the mean of distribution,” he simply 
means that average kids do average 
work in school. The professionals are 
willing to forsake such gobbledygook, 
and proved it in the commission meet- 
ings. 


“Billboard language,” already 
being used in much school pub- 
licity, should be employed more 
often to tell the curriculum story. 


Parts of American School Cur- 
riculum are devoted to sugges- 
tions for focusing public atten- 
tion on what happens when the 
child, the teacher, and the cur- 
riculum come together. If only 
this portion of the 1953 Yearbook 
lives up to its intentions, the book 
should be worthy of your inspec- 
tion. 

(American Association of School 
Administrators. American School Cur- 
riculum. Thirty-First Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association, Febru- 
ary 1958. About 576 pages including 
Roster of Members. $5.00.) 





do. 


and others in the community. 


well as the schools’ aspirations. 


Student Publications Can Be Good PR 


HAT is of more interest to the people of your community 
than happenings at school? How can we tell our story 
better than thru the journalistic products of school children? 
School publications have long been accepted as a part of our 
educational process. They provide rich learning experiences to 
editorial, business, and circulation staffs, but they also record 
the pulse of school life by telling of children and events which 
the community knows and follows. Furthermore, the youthful 
color and slant students give to current “doings” at school will 
usually present a picture in more vivid fashion than we teachers 


Isn’t it proper that aims and plans of the school be given to 
pupils in their school papers? When this is done, school publica- 
tions are a natural means of distribution to the homes of pupils 


Let us use these student publications to extend the under- 
standing and interest of all our publics in school affairs. Why 
not include on your mailing lists the advertisers, public libraries, 
city administration, officers of the PTA, Chamber of Commerce, 
service clubs, women’s groups, and other civic organizations? 

They will see living proof of the schools’ achievement, as 


ROBERT C. WILLIAMS, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater. 





We need it. 


Your Committee appreciates the cooperation of WEA Locals which 
have returned the PR inquiry, “Which Way Does the Wind Blow?” 
If you haven’t sent in the questionnaire, please do so immediately. 
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IHHE other day I overheard 
one of my sophomore stu- 
dents say, “Boy, did we have fun 
in English today. Wait till you 
get to class!” That was the most 
rewarding statement I heard this 
year for, despite obstacles, my 
goal has always been one of 
making English “fun,” making 
it “come alive’ for our young 
people who have, thru the years, 
attached such adjectives as 
“dead,” “dull,” and “drab” to a 
subject that is, in reality, the 
most vital and, at the same time, 
the most misunderstood subject 
in our entire academic program. 
I never taught Sophomore 
English until I came to Berlin. 
While at my previous school, I 
taught Freshman English, Junior 
English, Senior Economics, Sen- 
ior Social Problems, coached all 
speech activities, directed all play 
productions and, working with 
the Music Director, had “put on” 
the Junior Prom. But, and this 
made the Berlin position a chal- 
lenge, I had never had a Sopho- 
more class and had, in fact, very 
little contact with that particular 
age group. With this fact as a 
starting point, I would like to tell 
you how and why my students 
and I have enjoyed our work this 
year. I say “my Sophomores and 
I” because it has been a “give and 
take”’ proposition from start to 
finish. 


Basic Approach 


From the moment they entered 
the classroom in September, my 
students were aware of the fact 
that they were to have a busy 
year. In my opening discourse 





Editor's Note: Making English Live 
was written by Miss Zuern from her 
experience as a teacher in the English 
Department of the Berlin High School. 
This year she joined the staff at Ash- 
land. 
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Making English Live 


Rose Marie Zuern 


English Department 
Ashland High School 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


The interest taken by most students in school subjects 


depends largely on the enthusiasm and leaderhip of 


the teacher. Although some may have developed 


a dislike for English that feeling can be overcome. 


they were plunged into this 
“thing” called English and, like 
swimmers after the initial 
plunge, they soon learned that 
the water didn’t feel quite as 
cold as it looked. My first task 
was comparatively simple. I 
wanted to give each student an 
awareness of three basic and fun- 
damental facts. First, I told them 
that their most valuable posses- 
sion is the ability to read, write, 
speak, and listen intelligently. 
Secondly, I emphasized the fact 
that a valued possession should 
not be “kicked around.” Finally 
I stressed the point that we 
would spend the year learning, 
thru various projects, how to use 
and care for our language. Via 
lectures, with appropriate jokes 
and stories inserted, I managed 
to convey most of this informa- 
tion to them. I then summarized 
by pointing to the slogan I had 
mounted on the wall above the 
front blackboards. “In the com- 
merce of speech use only coins of 
gold and silver.” 

After the speech approach we 
moved into an introductory writ- 
ing program. Using an outline on 
which we had collaborated, each 
student wrote the main facts 
about his or her life, ambitions, 
hobbies, pets, and other pertinent 
facts. These lists were collected 
and the next day each student re- 
ceived the paper of a student 
from another class. They were 
then told to write brief biograph- 


ical sketches. Needless to say, the 
results of this project were most 
encouraging and, after I read 
each paper I felt, for the first 
time, that I knew something 
about each of my students. We 
then placed all of the “sketches” 
in a looseleaf book and the stu- 
dents were told they were free to 
come in anytime to read the sto- 
ries. For weeks my room was a 
beehive of activity as the stories 
were passed around, read and re- 
read after school. 


Outline of Program 


Since a lengthy analysis is not 
in order, I will mention, briefly, 
the entire program and discuss, 
in some detail, the two phases I 
felt were particularly successful 
and rewarding. 

In rapid succession, my fourth 
hour class presented a “pep” pro- 
gram for the student body; my 
fifth hour group presented a 
Christmas play in the assembly; 
my boys presented a Washing- 
ton’s Birthday program; we be- 
gan a weekly page in the city 
paper, started an art and slogan 
contest, began a letter writing 
project and, every Friday, after 
an old fashioned spelling quiz, 
had an equally old fashioned 
spelling “bee” to determine the 
“champ” of the week. When we 
had time to spare, we worked in 
our “People in Literature” book 
and this work lead to a rather 
unique test. After we completed 
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Unit 4, I mounted 35 pictures on 
cardboard and wrote 35 poems, 
descriptions and statements to 
match the pictures. When the 
students came to class, I gave 
each one a copy of the 35 poems, 
statements and descriptive pass- 
ages, placed the pictures in the 
chalk trays around the room and 
the matching contest began. 
Noisy? Rowdy? No! Quite the 
contrary —for students and 
teacher it was a thoroughly en- 
joyable, “different”? and _profit- 
able test. 

The two phases of the program 
to which I turn next include our 
page in the city paper and our 
48 state letter writing project. 
You might call it “English in Ac- 
tion.” Early in September I was 
approached by Charles Wilder- 
muth, member of the Board of 
Education, and Carl Wolf, city 
superintendent of schools. The 
topic of our conversation was 
“Public -Relations” and, from 
these early discussions emerged, 
in late October, what is now 
known as the Berlin High School 
Journal. Thru the sincere, help- 
ful co-operation of Donald An- 
way, managing editor of the Ber- 
lin Journal, each week my Sopho- 
mores fill our section of the city 
paper with school news, student 
stories, and papers from the high 
school, the I.incoln Grade School, 
and Washington Grade School. I 








started the program on the very 
business-like basis of earned ad- 
vancement from Cub reporter, to 
Star to Permanent and, when the 
first paper was posted on my bul- 
letin board the Sophomore pride 
knew no bounds. (Teacher was 


happy too!) I assign articles 
each Monday, material comes to 
me on Friday and, after my 
week-end check, it is turned in to 
the news office by five on Mon- 
day. Each student has his own 
by-line and when a student has 
earned his own column, the title 
is decided upon via a teacher- 
student discussion. Here are a 
few sample column heads: 
“Checking with Chuck” by Chuck 
Olson; “Lines by Lewis” by Vir- 
ginia Lewis; “A Minute with 
Murt” by Lyle Murton; “Library 
Lines” by Frank Gaylord; “Alice 
in Lincolnland”’ by Alice Mit- 
chell; ““Nancy’s Notes” by Nancy 
Krings; and the “Rosy Outlook” 
by Don Rosebrook. The idea for 
the school page in a city paper 
was originated, some years ago, 
by “Pete” Walch of the Weyau- 
wega Chronicle and I sincerely 
hope more schools will adopt this 
wonderful method of “Making 
English Live.” 


Letter Writing 


Let’s look at our letter-writing 
project. One day in January, 
Principal Clyde Shaw came to me 


. . » boys presented a Washington’s Birthday program . 
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with a letter addressed to “Any 
Sophomore English Student, 
Berlin High School, Berlin, Wis- 
consin.” From a little town in 
Illinois, that letter gave us the 
idea for what has proven to be 
our most rewarding project of 
the year. After discussing it with 
Mr. Shaw I headed for the li- 
brary and a World Almanac. I 
copied names of cities the same 
size as Berlin in each of the 48 
states. I wrote the names on 
small slips of paper; each student 
drew a name and our new project 
was launched. In class, after we 
prepared an outline, the students 
wrote letters in which they ex- 
plained about our project, de- 
scribed themselves, the class, and 
the city, and then added other 
pertinent information about cli- 
mate and location. Each letter 
was turned in to me for check- 
ing. The letters were then re- 
written in ink and mailed to 
“Any Sophomore English Stu- 
dent” in care of the principal of 
the high school the student had 
chosen. We had many laughs 
over a “trick” I played. As I re- 
served the right to check the ink 
copies and mail the letters, I 
changed the “Any Sophomore 
Student” on some letters to read 
“Any Sophomore Girl’ or “Any 
Sophomore Boy”. I did this be- 
cause I felt that some of my more 
timid students would profit by 
the “switch.” The smile on the 
face of a bashful boy when he 
came to me and said “Gee, a girl 
wrote to me,” was well worth 
the prick my conscience gave me 
when I made the changes. 


When the answers to those 
letters began coming in from the 
four corners of this great coun- 
try, I tried to read them to my 
classes, but, when the mail got 
too heavy, we cleared a large bul- 
letin board and posted every let- 
ter, picture post card, and snap- 
shot that arrived. We received 
many school papers also. 


Without exception, the letters 
were interesting, sincere, and 
educational. For weeks, during 
the noon hour, before and after 
school, that bulletin board at- 
tracted hundreds of students. It 
always makes me happy to see 
the pride with which my Sopho- 

(Turn to page 18) 
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WEA Retirement Committee 
Reviews Proposed Legislation 


N IMPORTANT meeting of 

the Retirement Committee 
was held on January 31. Present 
were Ray Lillywhite, Executive 
Secretary of the State Board, and 
sen Elliott, a member. One of 
the agenda subjects was Bill 
102, A., an income tax revision 
measure which includes the in- 
tegration of the teachers surtax 
with the normal income tax rates 
thus abolishing the surtax as an 
ear-marked revenue _ producer. 
The bill had received close ex- 
amination and the WEA attorney 
gave it as his opinion that 102, A. 
contained safeguards such as are 
contained in the present law. The 
final report of the Legislative 
Council which initiated this legis- 
lation thru its Taxation Commit- 
tee was not yet complete, hence, 
the Retirement Committee gave 
it approval subject to examina- 
tion of said report. 


Promoting WEA Bills 


Ways and means of promoting 
the 6 WEA bills were given con- 
siderable attention. 

A request that WEA sponsor 
or support a bill to permit the 
state to pay the wages of a sub- 
stitute teacher during the days a 
member of the State Retirement 
System Administration Board is 
in attendance at its meetings was 
rejected. Board members receive 
a salary of $25 a day plus neces- 
sary expenses. In order to meet 
the situation the state board had 
changed its meetings from Fri- 
day to Saturday. 

Representatives of the State 
Board announced that group’s 
legislative proposals. The Board 
favors retention of its present 
representation as against the 
provisions of 96,S., the WEA 
bill. The Board will introduce a 
bill to change the name of the 
system from “State Retirement 
System” to “State Teachers Re- 
tirement System” and the name 
of the Board to “State Teachers 
Retirement Board’, both being 
desirable and simplifying desig- 
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nations. Also, to change the name 
of the Normal School Association 
to “State College Association’. 
The most significant bill by the 
Board will be one to credit and 
pay interest upon withdrawal or 
retirement on a quarterly basis. 
At present interest is credited on 
June 30 only thus depriving re- 
tirants during the year of inter- 
est from July 1. The Board has 
a bill to define average annual 
salary which it will not introduce 
if the WEA bill of the same 
nature passes. 


Milwaukee Schools 
Need Tax Leeway 


ILWAUKEE schools face a 

problem which the Board of 
School Directors maintain has 
only one solution. The increased 
birth rate, expansion of corpo- 
rate limits, swelling enrolments, 
and need for buildings -require 
additional revenue. The schools, 
however, are limited to a statu- 
tory limit of 10 mills for the Gen- 
eral Educational Fund, 1 mill for 
the Repair Fund, and 1% of the 
assessed valuation of all taxable 
property for school bonds. 

The Board of School Directors 
will introduce legislation permit- 
ting a 14.5 mill levy for opera- 
tion, 1.5 mills for repair and to 
increase the bonding limit to 3%. 
The Council on Education has 
pledged the WEA to support the 
legislation so badly needed by the 
Milwaukee schools. 


Many School Districts 
Operate in Wisconsin 


OW many and what kind of 
districts manage the public 
elementary and high schools of 
Wisconsin? The answer to this 
common question is in a recent 
release by Ralph Jolliffe of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
As of June 30, 1952, there were 


5463 districts. 4069 operated ele- 
mentary schools, 356 offered 
grades 1-12, 69 had grades 9-12, 
and 969 districts did not operate 
a school. Basic districts totalled 
4140 and this included some 
which had high schools. There 
were 354 integrated districts, 
which comprised 192 common 
schools, 116 city districts, and 46 
union free high schools. 48 dis- 
tricts with grades and high school 
were classified as basic because of 
substandard conditions. 23 union 
free high schools also are in this 
category. One out of every five 
high schools has an enrolment of 
100 or less. The compilation 
shows that 70% of the valuation 
of the state provides buildings 
and equipment for 100% of the 
high school students. The parents 
of 33% of these students have no 
direct voice in directing the 
schools attended by their chil- 
dren. 


How to Build and Keep 
Friends for Education 


HE public is the proving 

ground for good schools. 
Their reaction to the offerings of 
education are based largely on 
what they see and hear. Up to the 
present time there has been little 
evidence that educators under- 
stand just how to tell their story 
of progress in education in a way 
that will mean most to listeners. 
Is the usual question asked by 
the public, “What do I get out of 
it—what does it mean to me?” 
answered satisfactorily? Build- 
ing Friends for Education and 
Keeping Them is the first publi- 
cation of its kind with a major 
contribution in the field of prac- 
tical public relations as adapted 
strictly to the problem of public 
acceptance of education. 

It is largely the work of L. E. 
Parmenter, executive manager of 
the National School Service In- 
stitute, and Otis A. Crosby, direc- 
tor of public relations of the De- 
troit Public Schools and special- 
ist in school public relations. 

Copies may be obtained from 
National School Service Institute, 
Suite 803— Goddard Bldg., 27 
East Monroe St., Chicago 27. 
25¢ a copy. 10 or more 15¢ each. 
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Experience, observation, and study have resulted in the general 


acceptance of certain educational yardsticks by which our schools 


may be judged. How about trying these tests to determine 


How Good Is Your School? 


S OUR school a good one? And 

how do we make it better? The 
answers to these questions need 
not be given by the outside 
expert. Indeed for the continuing 
vitality of our schools they must 
be given by us. We can not afford 
to feel inadequate. 


These answers are not beyond 
our reach, hidden away in our 
vast, technical, and specific lit- 
erature. They are around us, 
within our own experiences and 
common sense. And oh yes, the 
great architects, those who had 
great dreams of what our schools 
should be like, add that they 
would be only too flattered if in 
our efforts to build working ideas 
we might find some of their 
humble thoughts and_ experi- 
ments useful. 


Mark of a Good School 


Now it is really fun to hammer 
these things out and the transfor- 
mation in us is from the aimless 
worker to the artist, that is, the 
educator. We start by picking up 
the stuff of our experience—of an 
age, of the community and kids 
we work with—perhaps these to 
be seasoned with the dreams of 
older voices echoing hopefully 
about and bang out new varia- 
tions on wonderful themes. And 
for work honestly attempted, no 
matter how humble, we become 
welcome as members in the hon- 
ored councils of those who think 
enough of children to insist that 
our present offerings are not 
good enough. Maybe the mark of 
a good school is this presence of 
a vague restlessness and dissatis- 
faction on the part of its teach- 
ers and parents in present prac- 
tices and of an endless search for 
new ideas’and new methods. 

And you know, if you listen 
carefully, in their special Val- 
halla the old giants—the Rous- 
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William Rowe 
Psychology Department 
Whitefish Bay Public Schools 


Milwaukee, 


seaus, the Ligtharts, the Deweys 
—are saying: “Yes, it is you who 
must be the true philosophers, 
you! You, the new first grade 
teacher, you the music teacher, 
you the principal, the coach. It is 
you who must carry the ball or 
these ideas are just dead and 
meaningless. It is you who must 
have the courage and the imag- 
ination to question the estab- 




















Cooperative, democratic practices ... 


lished and build new houses. You 
cannot leave it to the few. Just 
look at the flubby armchair job 
we did!” 


Ideas from Old Recipes 


The better a school is the 
greater the movement of ideas: 
communication. 


This means that the better a 
school the more natural it seems 
for staff, students, and parents 
to kick around ideas and tech- 
niques, to discuss new ways— 
and without being particularly 
aware that these are “profes- 
sional conferences.” It suggests 
faculty and PTA meetings where 
strangely enough the bill of fare 
is education and where the rela- 


Wisconsin 


tive trivialities of records and 
regulations and the reading of 
“orders from above” take a sec- 
ond place. Cooperative, demo- 
cratic practices are the order of 
the day, and vanity, formalism, 
and defensiveness have little 
place. 


The better a school is the more 
its program reflects the combined 
efforts of all interested and the 
more it undergoes constant 
change. 


From communication can 
spring understanding and from 
understanding a richer, more 
adequate curriculum. The good 
program cannot be something 
neatly canned or packaged by a 
small group of selected profes- 
sionals or laymen, and _ then 
handed to others for execution. 
The two functions cannot be 
separated. 


In the good school the program 
tends to emerge out of the needs 
of its children, of its community 
and larger world. There seems to 
be an ability to start from 
scratch, if necessary, to question 
old practices, to be skeptical of 
the argument that that’s the way 
other schools do it; or, that’s the 
kind of preparation the colleges 
want (how the colleges them- 
selves have suffered from this 
policy!). Likewise the more it, is 
aware of changing community 
needs and accepting of the idea 
that what may be adequate today 
may be less than so tomorrow. 


The better a school is the more 
its program makes sense to its 
children—and here and now. 

The school must serve two 

(Turn to page 35) 
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Since bus transportation has become an essential 


part of our modern educational system, teachers 


are in key positions in 


Making Better Education 
Possible Thru Transportation 


OOD writers have cast a rosy 

glow over the one-room rural 
school. We are in sympathy with 
their motives and sentiments. In 
fact, we are stirred by their elo- 
quent representations of what 
then was the only available insti- 
tution for education of many 
boys and girls. 

One need not have had the boy- 
hood experience in the one-room 
school to enjoy Whittier’s lines 
in his poem :’ 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning, 

Around it still the sumacs grow, 

And blackberry vines are running. 





The writer has discovered that there 
are two versions of this first stanza: 
The one given and the one in which the 
second and fourth lines end with sleep- 
ing and creeping. Should any reader 
have any knowledge how this came 
about, please write to Publications 
Supervisor, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison 2, Wis. 








Nor are we without sympathy 
or cheers when we read latter 
day versions of such experiences 
in the Kentucky Mountains thru 
such fine writing as Jesse Stew- 
art’s The Thread That Runs So 
True. 

The writer feels a pull on his 
sensibilities when he thinks back 
to the hardy boys and girls who 
thought nothing of walking four 
miles to the school of which he 
was principal to get the educa- 
tional pabulum then offered. 


Equal Opportunity 


Let’s, however, be clear about 
what we want. It is one thing to 
play up the good qualities of a 
rudimentary system of schooling 
when it is the only possible thing 
available. It is another thing to 
allow our sentiments to inter- 
fere with our good judgment 
when we want our youngsters to 
have the best education possible. 





... teachers can organize programs for school bus and highway safety... 
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News and Views Department of 
Public Instruction 


The writer’s wife, who attended 
a one-room school, recalls vividly 
the library facilities of her 
school: the dictionary and Toby 
Tyler. 

Nowadays, good roads and the 
automobile (school bus) have 
given the rural boy and girl a 
choice of where and consequently 
how they are to be educated. And 
thru such transportation, the 
physically handicapped child 
finds education in the company 
of his fellows possible for the 
first time. 

It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to argue the merits of the 
one- versus the many-teacher 
school. Where parents and chil- 
dren have a choice, they will, by 
and large, choose the school 
which provides the richest 
opportunities for education. 

In rural areas and even in 
those not so rural (suburban 
areas), school bus transportation 
has become an integral and in- 
dispensable part of the school 
systems. Especially is this true in 
reorganized school districts. 
School bus transportation is here 
to stay. 

Most teachers in rural areas 
especially know that legally the 
school shares the responsibility 
with parents for children from 
the time they leave home in the 
morning until they return in the 
evening. School bus transporta- 
tion gives the school a means to 
live up successfully to this legal 
requirement. 


Aid to the Teacher 


School bus transportation 
should be considered a resource 
to the teacher. It makes the time 
of arrival and leaving of pupils 
predictable; it offers a way to ex- 
pand the horizons of the class- 
room thru bus transported field 
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trips; it offers even a possible 
means for teachers to get to and 
from school. 


Behavior in Buses 


Teachers who understand 
youngsters realize that children’s 
behavior is not confined in water- 
tight compartments. What hap- 
pens in the home carries over 
into the school; the behavior in 
buses carries over into the class- 
room. If teachers want coopera- 
tive youngsters in class, these 
same teachers will help to see 
that what occurs to and from 
school helps make cooperative 
pupils.* 

We agree that modern discipli- 
nary devices or, better, modern 
behavior controls have some su- 
periority over the old. One meas- 
ure is how well pupils behave 
when the teacher is not present. 
The behavior in school buses 
offers one good index of the effec- 
tiveness of a schools’ behavior 
controls. Do the children show 
evidence of ability to discipline 
themselves? Look in on their be- 
havior in school buses. Safety in 
itself requires reasonable order 
on school buses. 


Teachers Can Help 


Here are some things teachers 
can do to help. They may 
promote a _ cooperative — spirit 
between : 

1. Pupils and bus drivers. 

2. Pupils and traffic or patrol officers. 


3. Parents and school thru interest 
in pupils’ bus behavior. 


Teachers are key persons in 
organizing pupil safety patrols, 
in organizing programs for school 
bus and highway safety, in inter- 
preting the school’s safety pro- 
gram to pupils, parents and the 
lay-public. 

This is a year when teachers 
can join in the drive to get 
needed legislation on school bus 
transportation. Forty-four states 
require vehicles approaching or 
passing a school bus to stop when 
the bus is discharging or taking 
on pupils. A study of school bus 





* At least one school district in Wis- 
consin equips its school buses with 
radios which provide good musical pro- 
grams while pupils are enroute. 
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accidents indicates the need for 
such legislation in Wisconsin. 
Such a bill has been drawn up 
and has now been endorsed for 
passage by the Legislative 
Council. 

Won’t you get behind such leg- 
islation in the interest of the 
safety and well-being of Wis- 
consin’s school children? 


Making English Live... 
(Continued from page 14) 
mores bring “visitors” to see 
“our English room” but the 
almost pathetic interest in that 
letter exhibit made me _ feel 
humble—very humble. To think 
that a teacher, by doing so little, 
could bring so much to students 
—so much more than any text- 
book could ever give them! One 
of my boys said, “You know, I 
have something to look forward 
to at night now—my letter might 
be there when I get off the school 
bus.” Another said, “You know, 
I never had a letter before in my 

life.” 

And from every corner of this 
country we learned! We learned 
history, geography, science, mus- 
ic, and, above all, English. From 
International Falls, Minnesota, 
we learned about the “world’s 
largest pulp wood storage yard.” 
—from Socorro, New Mexico, 
about the “White Sand proving 
ground,’—from Chester, Illinois, 
about the “grave of the first gov- 
ernor of Illinois.” And, a little 
girl from Memphis told us about 
Beale Avenue, “the Home of the 
Blues.” Some student from Green 
River, Wyoming, wrote at great 
length about the trona mines and 
said, “Green River has about the 
largest trona deposit in the 
world.” We heard about the 
“Bread Basket of the World’ 
from a girl in Osawatomie, Kan- 
sas, and about the “beautiful, 
spring weather in Beaumont, 
California.” Rachel Clausen 
heard from Carmel, California, 
and learned that it snowed there 
—once in 28 years! Lyle Murton 
heard all about a peanut butter 
plant in Dawson, Georgia, and 
Peggy Ann Brown of Homer, 
Louisiana, wrote to say that it 
was very hot in her home town, 
290 miles from the capitol, Baton 





Rouge. And, from Augusta, Kan- 
sas, Lois Anglin wrote to tell 


Marge Chappa all about the 
Boeing Airplane Company and 
the Socony Vacuum Oii Company 
located there. United Students 
might be a better name for it but 
in Berlin we still like to think of 
the project as “Making English 
Live”. 


Importance of Communication 


I sincerely believe that English 
is the most basic, the most fun- 
damental, and the most neglected 
subject in our present day school 
program. For, without the abil- 
ity to read well, to speak fluently 
and intelligently, to write more 
than just legible material and to 
listen with a keen ear and evalu- 
ative mind, can any student hope 
to cope with the great variety of 
subject matter that comes his 
way? Can any student attempt to 
face the complexities of a modern 
day world in which communica- 
tion is playing an increasingly 
important role? Believe me when 
I say that whatever the cost in 
time or materials, no matter how 
many extra hours of planning it 
requires, no effort is too great 
when you receive, as a reward, 
the smile on the face of a child 
who no longer thinks of applying 
the adjectives “dead” and “drab” 
to English and has discovered a 
new world of fascinating proj- 
ects and activities in which his 
most valuable possession, Eng- 
lish, lives. 


WEA Summary Financial Statement 
January 1953 
Balance Jan. 1, 1953__$53,526.82 


PIN sacckndiccieadndetes 40.00 
$53,566.82 

Expenditures __.----- 8,478.09 
$45,088.73 


Other Accounts 
Bonds—(par 
value) __$109,000.00 





Retirement 
Reserve 
Account —:1,581.45 
Life Mem- 
bership 
Account 2,521.20 
$113,102.65 


P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer 


February 19538 
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NEWS and VIEWS . 





An Inauguration Years Ago 


S WE read about the many delegations head- 
ing for the Eisenhower—Nixon inauguration 

the writer’s thought rolled back to another such 
event which was witnessed by a group of Wiscon- 
sin schoolmen. It was in late February, 1921. John 
Callahan’s nomination papers for the state super- 
intendency had just been filed for the first time 
when about 35 administrators started off together 
for the Atlantic City AASA convention. Never 
shall we forget the rickety, 8 story wooden fire- 
trap of a hotel where we were housed, especially 
the rope curled up in each room to serve as a fire 


’ escape in case of need. It seemed the shabby hotel 


created a strong bond of friendship and knit the 
gang into a happy crew. Enforced sharing of 
misery is apt to do that. 


Wonder of Wonders 


The convention adjourned, our car was routed 
to Washington where we saw the inauguration of 
Warren Harding on March 4. Standing on the 
curb and seeing Harding and Woodrow Wilson 
together in an open limousine was a thriller. After 


The Legislature 


ETIREMENT: The 6 retirement bills were 
introduced by Senator Robinson at the request 
of WEA. Since these proposals were described in 
the December Journal the several bills will be 
accorded only numerical identification in this 
issue. 92,S. expands out-of-state teaching credit to 
apply to additional benefits. 93,S. makes the $2 
guarantee from the state available after age 60 
with not less than 20 years teaching in the system. 
94,S. provides for death benefit to be increased to 
actuarial equivalent. 95,S. repeals section 42.531. 
96,S. changes representation on the State Retire- 
ment System Administration Board. 97,S. reduces 
the minimum age requirement from 60 to 55 and 
years of teaching from 30 to 20 to qualify for the 
percentage plan. Maximum average salary in- 
creased from $4800 to $5600. 
The bills were referred to the Jt. Survey Com- 
mittee on Retirement Systems. 


For Your Reading 


N THIS issue appears the WEA constitution as 

amended so that all members may have a copy. 
Furthermore, its publication in the Centennial 
Year is appropriate. We hope you will keep it for 
future reference. 
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the weary delegation boarded the Chicago train 
that evening there was much to talk about. The 
most discussed topic was not politics. Strangely it 
was about a new crowd experience. Even tho we 
were at the edge of the throng on the Capitol plaza 
we heard every word of the ceremony because— 
wonder of wonders—they had set up a loud 
speaker. It was the first time we had seen or heard 
such a device. 

Only a few of the men who were on that never- 
to-be forgotten trip are now in the active ranks. 
J. E. Murphy of Hurley, Foster Randle and Bill 
Darling of Madison, R. J. McMahon of Oshkosh, 
Bill Giese, now Racine legislator, and the writer, 
may complete the list. The occasion tied the men 
closely in interests and companionship. They got 
to know each other. Other special trains to conven- 
tions were arranged in subsequent years with the 
same promotion of good will but going together 
as a state group seems to have lost its appeal. It is 
our feeling that in abandoning that mode of travel 
our school people have forfeited something of 
enduring value. 


Budget Message: Governor Kohler’s economy 
budget was presented January 27. Substantial cuts 
were applied to some institutional requests and it 
is scaled down to a narrow margin of state surplus 
at the end of the biennium. Nominal increases 
were recommended for supervising teachers and 
elementary and high school aids but other educa- 
tional aids are the same. An appropriation of 
$1,200,000 for increased annuities for retired 
teachers is included. Governor warns that any sub- 
stantial increases in the budget will mean in- 
creased taxes which he claims citizens will oppose. 

Minimum Salary: The legal minimum salary law 
was introduced at WEA request by Assemblyman 
Arnold Cane of Menasha. It stipulates a yearly 
salary of not less than $3000 if the certificate of the 
teacher is based on 4 years or more of professional 
training with a degree. 


There has been quite a bit of confusion and loose 
talk about UNESCO. It was evident again at a 
recent legislative hearing. To set out the structure 
and functions of this official organization an 
article on the subject is presented in this issue. 
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Courtesy Milwaukee Co. Historical Society 





Here is a Manitowoc school building, 
the pride of the city on dedication day. 





Third Ward School in Racine in early 
days of public education in Wisconsin. 
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N THE hundred years since 

the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation was organized great 
changes in methods of teaching, 
architecture of school buildings, 
classroom arrangements, and even 
the style of taking pictures have 
come about. Before the days of 
photography and antedating the 
founding of the association in 
1853 the artist preserved for us 
the image of the earliest class- 
room in Wisconsin and one of the 
earliest school buildings. After 
about 1870 the photographer pre- 
served the views of the times. 
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Sunnyside School, Dane Co., where 
R. M. LaFollette taught in the 1870’s. 


Courtesy Wisconsin Historical Society 


A Glimpse of the Past, Preset 


In these pictures we present the 
extremes in school construction in 
the Century of Progress in Wis- 
consin Education. All the earlier 
ones were exterior views with the 
student body clustered in front of 
the building. At the turn of the 
century, however, the photog- 
rapher moved inside to record 
the classroom with its rigid seat- 
ing arrangement and with every- 
body intent on the business at 
hand—having a picture taken. 
These are in decided contrast to 
the candid camera shots in which 
students are at work in normal 


Courtesy Milwaukee Public Museum 


This photograph is of a painting 
of a school room of the pioneer 
days in the city of Milwaukee. 
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situations with the teacher, if 
shown at all, in the background 
ready to guide and counsel rather 
than to command. 
Let us not be mislead into 
thinking that all schools of Wis- 
consin are like the modern ones 
seen in some communities or are 
! on the drawing boards for con- 
struction in the future. Traveling 
along the city streets and high- 
ways in the state we can see many 
a school building which in its out- 
yard appearance may look as 
drab, foreboding, and uninviting 
as the older pictures on these 
| pages and in many cases, if you 
should venture inside, is in keep- a = ea NERS ee 
ing with the outward appearance. i canal eee , Courtesy Milwaukee Co. Historical Society 
Yes, indeed, we have improved 
but there is plenty of room for 
further progress. 


The Jefferson Public School, Second Ward, Milwaukee, as it appeared in June 1875. 


Courtesy Madison Public Schools | 
| This is the artist’s drawing of the first a. : \ 
choolhouse in Madison. Compare it with = | 


Lal 
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e picture below of a modern school. if , y 


Courtesy Wisconsin Historical Society 


F or. High school students at Crandon in 1905. What a contrast to a modern school! 
Courtesy Madison Public Schools 


And here’s the architect’s model of the Janesville High School soon to be built. 


Courtesy Law, Law, Potter & Nystrom 
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Constitution of Wisconsin Education Association 








Adopted 1921 
Amended 


1922-1924-1935-1940-1942-1943-1946- 
1948-1949-1950-1951-1952 


Article I 
NAME AND OBJECTS 
The name and objects of this organ- 
ization shall be as set forth in the Act 
of the legislature, entitled “an Act to 
Incorporate the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association.” 


Article II 


MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 

Section 1. There shall be five classes 
of members in the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, viz.: (1) active, (2) 
associate, (3) student, (4) retired 
teachers, and (5) life. Teachers actively 
engaged in educational work shall be 
eligible to active and life membership 
and shall be entitled to full privileges 
of the association. Associate, student, 
and retired members shall not be 
allowed to vote or hold office. 


Section 2. Active and associate mem- 
bership dues shall be $5.00 for 1950-51 
and thereafter dues may be fixed at the 
annual meeting by the Representative 
Assembly based upon the budget 
adopted, but shall not be reduced be- 
fore the balance in the association 
funds as of September 1 equal 30 per 
cent of the current budget and such 
annual dues shall not be more than 
$5.00. Retired teacher and_ student 
memberships shall be $1.00. Life mem- 
bership shall be $100.00. 

Dues shall be paid to the Executive 
Secretary of the association or to the 
proper officer of any local organization. 


Article III 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
POWERS 
Section 1. The executive powers and 
authority of the association shall be 
lodged in the officers of the association 
provided for in this Constitution. 


Section 2. All legislative powers of 
the association shall be vested in a 
Representative Assembly which shall 
be organized and exist as hereinafter 
provided. 


Article IV 


OFFICERS, ELECTIONS, AND 
TERMS 

Section 1. The officers of the associa- 
tion shall be a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, Executive Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee shall consist of 
the President, First Vice-President, the 
retiring President, and six other mem- 
bers. All officers of the association at 
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The WEA Representative Assembly at its November 6 


session directed that the WEA Constitution be printed 


and distributed to all teachers. At a recent meeting 


of the WEA Executive Committee it was decided 


to publish the Constitution in the Journal which would 


be more economical and would facilitate distribution. 


the time this Constitution takes effect 
shall serve until the expiration of the 
terms for which they were elected. 


Section 2. All officers of the associa- 
tion excepting the elective members of 
the Executive Committee shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly, by ballot, by 
a majority vote of all members of the 
Representative Assembly present and 
voting. 


Section 3. The President and Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected annually 
and serve for one year. The Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected for terms of one year, but after 
two successive elections for such terms 
of one year, respectively, such Execu- 
tive Secretary and such Treasurer shall 
be elected for terms of three years, 
respectively. Members of the Executive 
Committee, except the President and 
First Vice-President, shall be elected 
and serve for terms of three years 
each. The terms of all officers shall 
begin on January 1, immediately fol- 
lowing their election. 


Section 4. The state shall be divided 
into six districts each of which shall 
elect one active resident member of the 
Executive Committee. The districts 
shall be comprised as follows: District 
I, counties of Ashland, Barron, Bay- 


field, Burnett, Chippewa, Douglas, 
Dunn, Eau Claire, Iron, Lincoln, 
Oneida, Pepin, Pierce, Polk, Price, 


Rusk, St. Croix, Sawyer, Taylor, Vilas, 
and Washburn; District II, counties of 
Brown, Calumet, Door, Florence, For- 
est, Kewaunee, Langlade, Manitowoc, 
Marinette, Oconto, Outagamie, Sha- 
wano, Sheboygan, Waupaca, Waushara, 
and Winnebago; District III, counties 
of Adams, Buffalo, Clark, Crawford, 
Jackson, Juneau, La Crosse, Marathon, 
Marquette, Monroe, Portage, Richland, 
Sauk, Trempealeau, Vernon, and Wood; 
District IV, counties of Dodge, Fond 
du Lac, Green Lake, Kenosha, Ozaukee, 


Racine, Walworth, Washington, and 
Waukesha; District V, counties of 
Columbia, Dane, Grant, Green, Iowa, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, and Rock; District 
VI, county of Milwaukee. Immediately 
after the balloting for President, Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, and Executive 
Secretary, members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected by the dele- 
gates of their respective districts. At 
the annual meeting in 1943 the mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee elected 
by District I and the member elected 
by District VI shall serve for one year; 
the member elected by District II and 
the member elected by District V shall 
serve for two years; and the member 
elected by District III and the member 
elected by District IV shall serve for 
three years. Thereafter, two members 
of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected annually, in the manner herein 
provided, to serve for terms of three 
years. 

The terms of all members of the 
Executive Committee heretofore elected 
shall expire on December 31, 1943. 


Article V 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The President shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the association 
and Representative Assembly and shall 
perform such other duties as may be 
imposed by the provisions of this Con- 
stitution and any resolution adopted by 
the Representative Assembly, and such 
other duties as customarily pertain to 
an executive officer. The President 
shall, by and with the advice, assist- 
ance, and consent of the Executive 
Committee, prepare the program for 
the annual meeting of the association 
and submit a copy of same to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary in time for publica- 
tion and distribution as _ hereinafter 
provided. The President shall complete 
the appointment of standing commit- 
tees by December 15. At least one-third 
of the membership of all such ap- 
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pointed committees of the previous 
year shall be reappointed. 


Section 2. If for any reason the 
President is unable to perform the 
duties ‘of his office, the First Vice- 
President shall perform the duties per- 
taining to the office of President and 
shall exercise all the power and author- 
ity conferred upon the President for 
the time during which the President is 
unable to perform the duties of his 
office. The Second and Third Vice-Pres- 
idents shall perform such duties as 
may be imposed by the provisions of 
this Constitution and any resolutions 
adopted by the Representative Assem- 
bly. The Second Vice-President shall be 
a member of the Locals Committee. 
The Third Vice-President shall be a 
member of the Welfare Committee. 
Both shall be members of other stand- 
ing committees where they may be 
effective. 


Section 3. The Executive Secretary 
shall devote his full time to the duties 
of his office and shall be entitled to re- 
ceive such annual salary as shall be 
authorized by the Representative As- 
sembly. The Executive Secretary shall 
be the custodian of all documents and 
files belonging to the association. He 
shall make and keep a full and fair 
permanent record, in the form of 
minutes, of all meetings of the associa- 
tion, the Representative Assembly, and 
the Executive Committee, which rec- 
ords shall be open to inspection by any 
member of the association during reg- 
ular and reasonable business hours. 
Under the direction of the Executive 
Committee, he shall have charge of the 
compilation, publication, and distribu- 
tion of the annual program and the 
official proceedings of the association. 
He shall provide each member of the 
association with a copy of the annual 
program at least thirty days before 
the date set for the opening of the 
annual meeting of the association. The 
Executive Secretary shall issue mem- 
bership cards or tickets, account to the 
Treasurer for all moneys received by 
him for or on behalf of the association, 
keep an accurate list of all members 
of the association, keep an accurate list 
of all locals organized under the provi- 
sions of this Constitution and the num- 
ber of members in each such local, 
make an annual report to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and perform such 
other duties as customarily pertain to 
the office of Executive Secretary or 
| which may be imposed by the provi- 
| sions of this Constitution or any reso- 
| lution adopted by the Representative 
| Assembly. 


Section 4. The Treasurer shall be the 
custodian of the funds of the associa- 
tion and shall make payment therefrom 
only by check, upon orders signed by 
the Executive Secretary authorized by 
resolution of the Representative As- 
sembly or the Executive Committee. 
He shall keep the books of account con- 
cerning the funds of the association in 
such form and in such manner as may 
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be prescribed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which books shall be open to 
inspection by any member of the asso- 
ciation during regular and reasonable 
business hours. The Treasurer shall 
furnish a bond to the association in 
such form and in such amount as may 
be prescribed by the Representative 
Assembly or the Executive Commit- 
tee, which bond shall indemnify the as- 
sociation against any loss which may 
result from any action or failure to 
act on the part of such Treasurer. All 
fees and charges incidental to the 
procuring and furnishing of such bond 
shall be paid by the association. The 
Treasurer shall make an annual report 
to the Representative Assembly show- 
ing the receipts and expenditures for 
the period covered by such report and 
such report shall contain all matters 
pertaining to the funds and financial 
condition of the association. 


Section 5. Subject to the provisions 
of this Constitution and the acts of 
the Representative Assembly, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have full 
charge of the work of the association 
in the interim between the meetings 
of the Representative Assembly. An- 
nual meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be held at the time and 
place of the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. Other meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may be held upon 
call of the chairman or upon written 
request to the chairman of three mem- 
bers of such committee and upon due 
notice of the time and place of holding 


such meeting being given to each 
member of such committee. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall prepare and 


submit to the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly a budget for 
the ensuing year. which budget shall 
set forth the estimated receipts and 
expenditures for the period covered 
thereby. When a budget has been ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the 
Representative Assembly, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have power to 
authorize the expenditure of the asso- 
ciation’s funds in accordance with the 
terms and conditions thereof. Expen- 
ditures of the association’s funds, not 
authorized by the budget, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Committee, 
in an emergency, by a two-thirds vote 
of the entire membership of such com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee shall 
have power to make contracts for the 
association, provided such contracts 
have been authorized by the Represen- 
tative Assembly. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall have power to declare that 
a vacancy exists in any Executive 
Committee District when the executive 
committee member from that district 
accepts full time educational employ- 
ment in another Executive Committee 
District. The Executive Committee 
shall have power to fill by appointment 
all vacancies in any office of the asso- 
ciation occurring after the annual 
meeting, but such appointees shall 
serve only until the general election 
held at the annual meeting next fol- 
lowing such appointment. The person 


so elected shall hold office for the re- 
mainder of the term of the district in 
which the vacancy occurred. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall exercise such 
other powers as may be delegated to it 
by the Representative Assembly. Each 
member of the Executive Committee 
shall be a member of a standing com- 
mittee. 


Article VI 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Section 1. The Representative As- 

sembly shall be composed of active 
members of the association chosen by 
the locals authorized by the associa- 
tion. Each local shall be entitled to one 
representative in the Representative 
Assembly for each fifty active mem- 
bers of such local and an additional 
representative for any remaining 
major fraction of 50 such members; 
except that a local from a city or sys- 
tem which employes fewer than 50 
teachers but no less than 26, shall be 
entitled to a representative when 100 
per cent of the employed teachers are 
active members. 


Section 2. The Representative As- 
sembly shall meet at the time of the 
annual meeting of the association, if 
such is held. The day and hour for 
holding the first session shall be set by 
the Representative Assembly. Subse- 
quent sessions, if held, shall meet at a 
time to be determined by a majority 
vote of the Representative Assembly. 


Section 3. The President of the as- 
sociation shall preside at all sessions 
of the Representative Assembly and 
the Executive Secretary of the asso- 
ciation shall act as secretary of the 
Representative Assembly. 


Section 4. All persons who shall 
present a certificate of election as a 
representative certified by the presi- 
dent and secretary of any local is en- 
titled to be represented in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, but no person shall 
be entitled to a seat in the permanent 
organization of the Representative As- 
sembly until credentials in the form of 
a certificate of election shall have been 
approved and issued to such person by 
a Committee on Credentials. Appedls 
from any decisions of the Committee 
on Credentials may be taken to the 
Representative Assembly. The roll ap- 
proved by the Committee on Creden- 
tials shall constitute the body to de- 
cide all such appeals, but no contesting 
representatives shall have the right to 


vote on any matter involving such 
appeals. 
Section 5. The Representative As- 


sembly, subject to the provisions of 
the Articles of Incorporation and the 
Constitution, shall have full power to 
transact all the business of the asso- 
ciation at the annual meetings thereof, 
to enact legislation relating to the 
work of the association, the organiza- 
tion of locals, the duties of officers and 
committees and such other matters 
properly within the scope of legislative 
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action. The Representative Assembly 
shall determine its own rules of proce- 
dure and shall have power to establish 
an official organ of the association to 
be published periodically. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly shall have the 
power over all funds of the association 
and shall control the expenditure 
thereof, except as such power may be 
delegated to the Executive Committee 
by act of the Representative Assembly, 
and shall adopt a budget for the asso- 
ciation annually. All powers of the as- 
sociation not specifically delegated by 
the Representative Assembly, or other- 
wise authorized by the Articles of In- 
corporation and the Constitution, are 
reserved to the Representative 
Assembly. 


Section 6. A majority of members 
of the permanent organization of the 
Representative Assembly shall consti- 
tute a quorum to do business, but a 
smaller number may adjourn. 


Article VII 


LOCALS 


Section 1. Any group of teachers to 
the number of fifty, or more, or major 
fraction thereof, if that city or system 
does not employ fifty teachers, may 
form a local organization and such 
local organization when so organized 
shall be entitled to representation in 
the Representative Assembly as here- 
inbefore provided when petition there- 
fore has been made to and approved 
by the Representative Assembly or 
the Executive Committee. Such locals 
shall be known and designated in the 
records of the association in the fol- 
lowing manner: (Name of city or 
county) Local No. ________ , Wisconsin 
Education Association. In any city 
school system not more than one local 
shall be established in any one school 
building. The petition for the establish- 
ment of a local shall be made to the 
Representative Assembly or to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and shall be accom- 
panied by a list of the names of all 
teachers forming such local, the names 
of the officers thereof and the dues to 
the Wisconsin Education Association 
for said teachers for one year unless 
such dues have been previously paid 
for the then current year, in which 
case a statement covering all such 
previously paid dues shall be made. 
The form of government of any such 
local shall not be prescribed or con- 
trolled by the state association. When 
the petition of any such local shall 
have been approved by the Represen- 
tative Assembly or the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Executive Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Education Association shall 
issue credentials to such local entitling 
such local to all rights and privileges 
contained herein. 


Section 2. Rights and privileges ac- 
corded to locals by the provisions of 
this Constitution shall be renewed an- 
nually upon payment of dues to the 
Wisconsin Education Association for 
all teachers forming the membership 
of such locals. 
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Article VIII 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, PROGRAM, 
AND PROCEEDINGS 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the 
association shall be held at such time 
and place as may be determined by a 
majority vote of the Representative 
Assembly. In the event of the inability 
of the Executive Committee to make 
satisfactory arrangements for the ac- 
commodation and comfort of the mem- 
bers at the time and place so selected 
the Executive Committee shall have 
power to change the time and place of 
such annual meeting. 


Section 2. In the event that the 
Representative Assembly does _ not 
have an annual meeting, the official 
tenure of all officers of the association 
shall be extended one year or for such 
number of years during which the 
Representative Assembly does _ not 
meet. 


Section 3. The official publication of 
the association shall be the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, edited and pub- 
lished under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, as directed and con- 
trolled by the Executive Committee. 


Section 4. A resumé of proceedings 
and standing committee reports, of all 
annual and special ‘meetings shall be 
published in the official publication of 
the association. 


Article IX 


AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. This Constitution may be 
altered, amended or repealed at any 
regular meeting of the Representative 
Assembly by a two-thirds vote of the 
representatives present and _ voting; 
but any proposed change must be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Secretary in 
writing at least sixty days before the 
date of such notice thereof published 
and distributed to each local at least 
thirty days before such meeting. 


Section 2. This Constitution shall 
take effect at the close of the 1921 
meeting of the association. 


RULES GOVERNING NOMINATIONS 
AND CANDIDATES 


1. All persons desiring to be candi- 
dates for any elective offices* in the 
Wisconsin Education Association shall 
file their intention in the office of the 
Executive Secretary on or _ before 
12:00 NOON of the 25th of September 
preceding the annual convention at 
which their candidacies will be con- 
sidered, so that the names of candi- 
dates filing and pertinent information 
concerning them may be published in 
the October issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. Such intentions 
shall be filed in sealed envelopes 


* Elective offices are: President, 
three vice-presidents, members of ex- 
ecutive committee, treasurer, and ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


marked “filing papers of candidate for 
office” and shall remain sealed until 
after the closing hour of nominations 
at which time the Committee shall 
meet and open such envelopes. An 
equal amount of space in the Journal 
shall be allotted to each candidate. The 
material submitted for publication 
shall be approved by the candidate 
and edited by a Committee of three 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The names may be filed by the 
candidates themselves or by any or- 
ganization, group, or person interested 
in promoting such person’s candidacy. 
A letter of consent from the candidate 
must accompany these filing papers or 
a notification of approval must be 
received from the candidate himself 
on or before 12:00 NOON of Sevtem- 
ber 25th. If after 12:00 NOON on 
Sentember 25th there prove to be 
offices for which no candidates have 
filed, nominations shall be made from 
the floor of the general assembly as a 
first order of business after the ac- 
centance of the report of the Creden- 
tials Committee. Each candidate to 
have not to exceed three minutes to 
present his candidacy. 


2. The names of persons whose can- 
didacies have been filed with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary according to the 
rules of procedure adopted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly shall be placed 
upon printed ballots which shall be 
distributed to all delegates at the 
opening of the session of the Represen- 
tative Assembly. Immediately after 
the renort of the Committee on Creden- 
tials all delegates shall proceed to vote 
by ballot. In case no candidate’s name 
was filed for any one office on or before 
Sentember 25, 12:00 NOON, nomina- 
tions for such office mav be made from 
the floor prior to balloting. If. upon the 
report of the board of tellers, it is 
shown that the majority vote has not 
been polled for any office. the Represen- 
tative Assembly shall cast another bal- 
lot for the two candidates who received 
the highest number of votes for that 
office. 


Whenever September 25 falls on 
Sunday, notification of candidacies 
may be received on or before 12:00 
o’clock NOON on September 26. 


RULES GOVERNING FULL-TIME 
APPOINTIVE EMPLOYEES 


1. All full-time appointive employees 
and officers of the association, who are 
members of a retirement plan as spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment to serve until the close of the 
calendar year in which they become 
65 years of age, except that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may authorize any 
employee over 65 to continue working 
for a period of not to exceed one year 
because of some special qualifications. 
Such extensions may be renewed, but 
never for more than one year at a 
time, nor beyond the calendar year in 
which the employee becomes 70 years 
of age. 
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THE WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Chief Consultant, Roy A. Price, Syracuse University 











If you are thinking of adopting Social Studies Texts, be sure to see 
Winston’s NEW and FLEXIBLE Social Studies Program. 


Primary—Mary Willcockson 


NANCY’S WORLD—Home and school as related to the community. 
TOM’S TOWN—Workers and helpers of a community. 
OTHER PLACES—Interrelatedness and interdependence of communities. 


Intermediate—Mabel Snedaker Genevieve Bowen 
Maxine Dunfee Leversia Powers 


TOWARD BETTER LIVING—Family and group living in different type regions. 

TOWARD MODERN AMERICA—Compares “What Was” with ‘What Is.” 

—— IN LATIN AMERICA—Historical approach to social living in Latin 
merica. 


Junior High School 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES—(Ivey, Breland, Demerath)—New approach to the 
study of citizenship. 

QUEST OF A HEMISPHERE—To be published in 1953. 

ACTIVE CITIZENSHIP (Bard, Manakee)—Students get a down-to-earth, penetrat- 
ing citizenship education. 


High School 


WORLD HISTORY—To be published in 1953. 
PATTERN FOR FREEDOM: A History of the United States (Myrtle Roberts) 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
2500 S. PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16 


Represented in Wisconsin by: 
A. L. LANDIS, 254 S. Prairie St., Whitewater, Wisconsin 























KEEP YOUR > 
BOOKSHELVES BUSY f 


with books that teach as they entertain 


NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD TODAY SERIES Suite . 


A new social studies series to acquaint intermediate 
pupils with family life around the postwar world. In 
sharing the day-to-day adventures of their world neigh- 
bors, young readers gain respect and understanding. 
Many interesting, attractive photos; two-color draw- 
ings. (Other books in preparation). 














FORESTS AND FIORDS. Bailey. Modern Scandinavia seen 
with two Danish children traveling to Norway and Sweden. 


KISH OF INDIA. Comfort. The mystery of the Orient to- 
day. Informative, timely, with an unusual plot. 


ALPINE PATHS. Comfort. An exciting tale of a Swiss vil- 
lage with glimpses of history and industry. 


1B 
TEMPLE TOWN TO TOKYO. Comfort. A Japanese iN 
We 


family moves from country to city. "\ 
Each book 128 pages, price $1.60 iS 








Real adventures in the West today. Interest levels are high, so all— 
even those reading below their level—can share the excitement. 

34 COWBOY SAM (Primer) ........ $1.28 COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY (Gr. 1) $1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND PORKY COWBOY SAM AND THE RODEO 
PRONE) se vcevicontnsaese Pikdiasae $1.38 {2 de | Wiesutidescxtiass Scdepacainbstnccaeccmesvetus $1.40 
COWBOY SAM AND SHORTY COWBOY SAM AND THE RUSTLERS 
0 ee, Sar eee: | | WN UPD saireasin se cabirwovahcevienccapousbuataencoumauenieeend $1.68 


ee COWBOY SAM—The New Popular Hero 
NN 


Write for complete descriptions in our catalog of Good Books 
for Children’s Reading or ask our representative, Benj. I. 
Davies, 814 Third St., Green Bay, to show you these books. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Publishers 


1632 Indiana Avenue * Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Consumers’ Price 
Index is Revised 


EGINNING with the index 
for January, 1953, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics will pub- 
lish a new, revised Consumers’ 
Price Index. The revised index 
figures will look quite different 
from the present indexes, because 
they will be shown on a new base 
of 1947-49 — 100, rather than a 
base of 1935-39— 100, as at 
present. 
The principal improvements in 
the revised index are as follows: 


(1) Additional items priced— 
The number of items priced for 
the index will be increased from 
about 225 to over 300. About 90 
food items will be priced, com- 
pared to 60 previously. A consid- 
erable number of other articles 
of clothing, house furnishings, 
and miscellaneous goods and 
services will be added. 


(2) The “market basket’ — 
The importance of each of the 
items which goes into the index, 
i.e, the “weight” assigned to 
each item, will be based upon the 
facts concerning family expendi- 
tures of wage earners and cler- 
ical workers. 


(3) Changes in the list of 
cities—The list of cities in which 
prices will be collected for the 
new national index will be repre- 
sentative of all urban places, 
ranging in size from New York 
City down to towns of 2,500 
population. The earlier indexes 
were constructed almost entirely 
by using data from large cities. 

The WEA has issued a bulletin 
listing all the changes and show- 
ing how the present indexes can 
be converted to the new revised 
index. A few of these bulletins 
are available and can be had by 
writing the WEA office. 


* * * 


EXTRA 


Since the above statement was 
set in type President Eisenhower 
has ordered the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to continue the “old” 
index for six months. This will 
give all groups more time to 
change from the “old” to the 
“revised” index. 
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THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we're after 
in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 


an understanding that can only be developed through: 


V a special study of groups—develops understanding of the proc- 
esses involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of numbers 

a special study of ten as a separate group for computations with 
teens and tens 

a superior presentation of fractions 

problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 
day situations 

a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the 
pupil learns 

specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich under- 
standing 

Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


—_— =< Se oe ae 


For full details on 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, 
Grades 1 through 8, 


write to: 


Kou, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 














Efficient classroom 


19 5 3 instruments reflecting 


today’s curriculum, 


STANFORD today’s instructional methods 








ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


by Truman L. Kelley, Richard Madden, Eric F. Gardner, 
Lewis M. Terman, and Gile: M. Ruch 


20,000 classroom teachers took part ir be development and nationwide 
standardization of these tests. Their detailed comments on the content, 
directions, physical features, and other characteristics helped make the 
new Stanford Achievement Test, an efficient, thoroughly practical class- 
room instrument. 


@ Content reflecting present-day curricular emphases 
@ Simple, clear directions for administering 

@ Rapid, completely objective scoring 

@ Truly representative national norms 


Now ready: Form J ot four batteries for grades 1-9 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue James W. Farrey 
Chicago 16 Wisconsin Representative 
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Hore are two booklete 


on menstruation to help 
pre-tean and older girls 








Dg Pored 
Vy C 





lubbide 





Famous! ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” for older girls 


New! ‘‘You’re A Young Lady 
Now”’ for girls 9 to 12 


J "i 

HY | \ Very Personally Yours’’ has become an accepted help girl a correct point of view, eliminates the shock of 
} on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high the unknown, and prepares her to care for herself. It is 

4 schools. Millions have read it. It has been widely praised written at her language level and discusses only subjects 


} I everywhere by educators, nurses, parent and church of interest to her. 
7 6 groups for its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity. These booklets are best used as a part of the _inte- 


Now the same authorities who produced “Very Per- grated program of menstrual education (see below) 
sonally Yours” offer ‘You're A Young Lady Now’ which includes the famous film, “The Story of Menstru- 
especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives the young ation” by Walt Disney Productions. 
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FREE! CLIP— MAIL BACK TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co., 
Educational Dept., ST-23 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) -_._---_------ 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)__..--.------ 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)_-_--_.------ 

Also send the following : 
Ua 2 Se a 
copies YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 


For Older gitls ......-...- 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 


Physiology Chart ((] Teaching Guide 
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1 City centennial owes au 
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More than ten million students have learned 
from this complete, integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this complete 
program on menstruation. You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and 
guides well integrated to give your students a sound knowledge of 
this important subject. Not only teachers, but thousands of nurses, 
parents, and students request that it be a regular part of the school 
curriculum. The entire program, or any part of it, is available without 
charge on request... with the compliments of Kotex.* Just fill out 
and mail the coupon at left. 


10-Minute All-Color Film... “The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
health authorities, parent and church groups. Here 
the once “taboo” subject is approached in a calm, 
straightforward manner. Complete with sound. 
16 mm., full color. Free, except for postage, on 
short-term loan. 


$i Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. Hundreds 
§ Z of teachers aided in developing the Guide. It is 


flexible, can be adapted to any teaching condition. 
“————" The large color chart on menstrual physiology is 


1 ©), designed for supplementary classroom lectures. 
< Menstruation is detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


FEBRUARY 1953 


Organized 1853 





Kirk, Former UW Man, 
Chosen to Succeed 
Ike at Columbia U. 


Was Member of Political 
Science Dept., ’29-’40 





Grayson L. Kirk, vice pres- 
ident of Columbia University 
and formerly a member of 
the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin, was elected re- 
cently to succeed Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as president of 
Columbia University. He had 
been serving as acting presi- 
dent while Eisenhower was 
on leave to head the North 
Atlantic Treaty Army and 
to campaign for the presi- 
dency. 

Kirk, who was a member 
of the UW Department of 
Political Science from 1929- 
40, joined the faculty at 
Columbia University in 1940. 
Recognized as an authority 
on international relations 
and government, he served 
as a state department official 
during World War II and in 
1944 was a member of the 
United States delegation 
staff at the Dumbarton Oaks 
convention. 





Classroom Teachers will 
Hold Chicago Meeting 


The annual North Central 
Regional Conference, spon- 





sored by the Department of | 


Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago, 
Apr. 24-26. The theme for 
the conference will be 
“United, Democratic Profes- 
sion for Service.” 
Registration will begin at 
4:00 P.M. on Friday, Apr. 24, 


and the first general session | 


will begin at 8:30 P.M. 


On Saturday morning fol- | 
lowing the _ breakfast for | 
state department presidents | 


and advisory council mem- 
bers, the conference will con- 
tinue addresses by Alice 
Latta, president, Hilda Maeh- 
ling, executive secretary, 
NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, and the fol- 
lowing discussion groups: 
(1) Selection and Retention 
of Qualified Teachers, (2) 
Orientation, (3) Self Evalua- 
tion, (4) Professional Unity, 
and (5) Improvement of In- 
struction. 


Watson is Unopposed 
For Superintendency | 


George E, Watson, State 
Superintendent of Public In- | 
struction, is a candidate for 
re-election. When the Jan. 27 
deadline for filing nomina- 
tions arrived no other candi- | 
date had filed. It is the first 
time since 1929 that the in- 
cumbent has not had a con- | 
test. 
clear field in the elections of | 
1925 and 1929. 

Supt. Watson should de- 
| rive considerable satisfaction 
from this confirmation of 
public approval of his admin- | 
istration. 





Central Wis. Tenens 
Meet i in Wausau 


The Gankns = Wisconsin 
Teachers Association wil] 
hold its 40th annual conven- 
tion at the Senior High 
School in Wausau, Friday, 
Mar. 6. The morning session 
| will feature an address by 
L. K. Bishop, vice president 
of the National Conference 
|of Christians and Jews on 
| the subject, “Moral and Spir- | 
itual Values in American | 
Life.” Max Gilstrap, chief of 
ithe Central News Bureau, 
Christian Science Monitor, 
will conclude the afternoon 
general session with a dis- 





general session, sectional 
meetings in the various sub- 
ject fields will be held. 

L. E. Peterson of Witten- 
berg is general chairman of 
the convention, and S. J. 
| Paynter is secretary. 
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cussion of the topic, “Your | 
World and You.” 
Following the morning | 





Waterpool, Marinette 
Superintendent, Dies 


William F. Waterpool, 





ber 
Committee, passed away 
Sarasota, Florida, Jan. 
a heart ailment. He had gone 


College, he received his Mas- | 
| ter’s degree from the Univer- | 
| sity of Wisconsin, and he be- | 

gan his educational career 
las a teacher at Lancaster. 





|He moved to a similar posi- | 


tion at Kaukauna where he | 
|later became principal 
|Kaukauna High School and | 


from there advanced to the | 


|principalship of the Mari- 
|nette Junior High School. | 
|His next professional pro- | 


John Callahan had a | motion was to the sunerin- | 


|tendeneyv at Richland Center | 
| which was followed by his | 





superinten- 
In 1940 | 
he became head of the Mari- | 
nette Public School system. 


|election to the 
|dency at Rice Lake, 


Mr. Waterpool has long 
been active in professional 
organizations. For eight 
years he was a member 
the WEA Executive Commit- 
|tee and at one time was sec- 
|yetary and member of the 
| Executive Committee of the 
Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators. His 
|professional service also in- 
cluded active membership in 
| several committees of the ad- 
|ministrators and of the Na- 
|tional Education Association. 








| 
su- | 
perintendent of schools of | 
Marinette and former mem- | 
of the WEA Executive | 
in | 
16 of | 


to Florida for a brief vaca- | 


tion only a short time before. | 
A graduate of Lawrence | 


of | 


National Education Association Plans 
$5,000,000 Building Program for ‘53 





Aim is Expansion of Service 
To Half Million Members 





A $5 million building pro- 
gram has been launched by 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation to permit expansion 
of services to its 490,968 
members, according to Wil- 
liam G. Carr, NEA execu- 
tive secretary. Construction 
is expected to start in the 
spring of 1953. 

Building plans call for the 
| addition of a modern eight- 
story office building on the 
site now occupied by a ga- 
rage in the rear of the pres- 
| ent headquarters. The front 
of the building also will be 
remodelled to harmonize with 
| the rest of the education 
center. 

The NEA moved into its 


| present headquarters in 1920. 


Within ten years it was nec- 
| essary to erect an additional 
office building at the same lo- 
|cation to house some 200 
| staff members. The _ head- 
| quarters staff, which numbers 
over 500 now, is working un- 
der overcrowded conditions 
and is scattered in four dif- 
ferent locations. 


Keeping Pace with Growth 

NEA, attempting to keep 
pace with its rapid growth, 
purchased adjacent property 
in 1940. Two years ago it 
purchased the stock of the 
corporation which owns the 
Martinique Hotel where 
offices have been opened on 
two floors. This year addi- 
tional property was pur- 
chased at some blocks dis- 





of | 


tance from the headquarters 
building. 

According to Dr. Carr, the 
building program has been 
| launched by NEA officers to 
| expand the services and the 
staff of the NEA to meet the 


|needs of increasing school 
| (Turn to page 30) 
| In the death of “Bill” 


| Waterpool, as he was known 
|to his many friends and as- 
|sociates, Wisconsin: has lost 
~ able and courageous edu- 
cator. He not only served his 
|community as an educational 
|and civic leader but he also 
took time to serve his pro- 
fession in many capacities. 
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High Schools Hold Mock 
United Nations Session 


A mock United Nations 
meeting for high schools in 
the Whitewater area was 
held at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Whitewater, on Feb. 12 
under the co-sponsorship of 
the speech department of the 
College and the American 
Problems class of the Col- 
lege High School. 

Nine high schools partici- 
pated in this second annual 
meeting. They were Janes- 
ville, Waterloo, Madison 
West, Fall River, Washing- 
ton Park of Racine, Orford- 
ville, Waterford, Walworth, 
and College High of White- 
water. 

James A. Eldridge, mid- 
west field director of the 
American Association for the 
United Nations, was_ the 
principal speaker. 





Student Participation 


High school students acted | 
as representatives for the| 
various countries at meet- | 
ings of the United Nations | 
councils and at the General 
Assembly. Speech students | 
at the College acted as par- | 
liamentarians for the coun- | 


cil sessions, and a faculty| ‘.presentatives from other 


member presided in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The meeting was planned 
to stimulate student thinking 
on national and international 
affairs and to provide oppor- 
tunity for students to use 
parliamentary procedure in a 
realistic discussion of these 
problems. Last year’s confer- 
ence proved to be an inter- 
esting and valuable experi- 
ence for the students who 
attended and showed that 
high school students are in- 
terested in what is going on 
in the world. 


Great Interest Shown 
By Future Teachers 


Interest in the organiza- 
tion of the Future Teachers 
of America has been grow- 
ing rapidly in the last few 
years. At the FTA meeting 
at the WEA convention in 
Milwaukee, Nov. 6, approxi- 
mately 200 students and fac- 
ulty advisers representing 10 
high schools, 11 county nor- 
mals and 18 colleges in Wis- 
consin were in attendance. It 
was reported that several 
h'gh schools and higher edu- 
cational institutions already 
have clubs established while 
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including the Sixth Grade. 


the First and Second Grades. 


ern, time-saving, 





THE ELECTRONIC EDUCATOR 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 
The ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR Type 1A—Consists of a Symbol 
Board 57x18 inches which mounts on the wal 


room. A small keyboard is located on the teacher’s desk. II 
adds, subtracts, and multiplies, and is built to teach up to and 


The NUMERICAL EDUCATOR Type 2A Alphabetical—Consisis 
of a Symbol Board 60x 20 inches operated electrically in the 
same manner as the ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR. This unit teaches 


Our Wisconsin representatives will gladly demonstrate this mod- 


and fascinating teaching device. 


Write the 


Huber Pipe Organ Mfg. Co. 
Electronics Division 
TREMPEALEAU, WISCONSIN 
Established 1896 


1 of the class- 
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schools attended for the pur- 
pose of securing information 
about the function of FTA 
and the process of organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Helen Conley of 
Milwaukee was chairman of 
the meeting. 

Speakers for the session 
included Corma A. Mowrey 
of West Virginia, past presi- 
dent of the NEA, Hardean 
I, Peterson, elementary 
school supervisor of the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, and H. C. Wein- 
lick, WEA field consultant. 


Objectives of Organization 


The discussion revealed 
that the primary objectives 
of the organization are to 
encourage high school stu- 
dents to enter the teaching 
field and to enlighten pros- 
pective teachers about the 
material and spiritual bene- 
fits received from their pro- 
fession. 

Following the general dis- 
cussion as to the purposes of 
the organization and the 
means of organization it was 
decided to hold a statewide 
meeting later in the year. 
Representatives from Wis- 
consin State College, Eau 
Claire, offered to sponsor 
such a meeting and to plan 
the program. 


Schools Represented 

High schools represented 
at the meeting include Brod- 
head, Dodgeville, Mineral 
Point, Elroy, Highland, Mad- 
ison (East), Palmyra, Wau- 
kesha, Westby, and Winne- 
conne. 

County normal schools 
which had representatives at 
the meeting were Antigo, Co- 
lumbia, Dodge, Door—Kewau- 
nee, Juneau, Manitowoc, Out- 
agamie, Richland, Sauk, She- 
boygan, and Waushara. 

Colleges and universities 
represented were Alverno, 
Beloit, Cardinal Stritch, Car- 
roll, Dominican, Marquette, 
Milwaukee Downer, Mission 
House, Mount Mary, St. Nor- 
berts, the University of Wis- 
consin, and Wisconsin State 
colleges at Eau Claire, La 
Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
River Falls, Stevens Point, 
and Whitewater. 


NEA PLANS... 


(Continued from page 29) 
L 





enrolment, more teachers and 
an increasing membership. 

The building program is 
expected to be financed in 
large part by increasing 
membership, memorial gifts, 
and individual contributions 
of teachers and other citizens 
thruout the country. 





Rural Pupils Receive 
Discussion Training 





Rural pupils in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades from ten counties in 
Northwestern Wisconsin will 
have a unique and profitable 
experience at Wisconsin 
State College, Superior, on 
April 24. On that date the 
Superior Evening Telegram 
with the cooperation of the 
Northern Wisconsin Super- 
vising Teachers Association 
has planned a_ series of 
round-table discussions on 
the topic, “Youth’s Problems 
in Today’s World.” The tour- 
nament will be the climax to 
a program which has devel- 
oped in the rural schools in 
which several thousand rural 
boys and girls will share 
ideas in the classroom on in- 
ternational relations, national 
issues, community responsi- 
bilities, and personal adjust- 
ments. 

Ten days before the tour- 
nament in Superior the plan- 
ning committee will select 16 
problems to be chosen by the 
chairmen of the discussion 
groups. These will be se- 
lected from the many topics 
which have been under con- 
sideration in the schools. 


Techniques Suggested 

To improve the art of 
public discussion the commit- 
tee has submitted to the 
pupils a list of the techniques 
of good discussion and the 
qualities of a good partici- 
pant. 

Eliminations in classrooms, 
schools, districts, and coun- 
ties will take place before 
the tournament day in April 
when the top-notch speakers 
from the ten counties meet 
in Superior to put on an 
inspiring demonstration of 
panel discussion before an 
assembly in the auditorium 
of the College. 

Edwin B. Corrigan, super- 
vising teacher of Ashland 
County, is chairman of the 
school’s representatives on 
the planning committee. 
Isabel Skar, Shell Lake, 
Washburn County supervis- 
ing teacher; Edith Turnell, 


elementary _ supervising 
teacher of the Popular 
schools; Gladys Lynch, 


Douglas County superintend- 
ent of schools; Celia Carsley, 
head of the Rural Depart- 
ment at the College; and 
O. Gayle Manion, Speech De- 
partment instructor at the 
College, constitute the plan- 
ning committee. 
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UW School of Education Study Reveals 
Students’ Extra Costs Cause Drop-Outs 





? 


-Keeping up with the Jones 
kids creates a financial bur- 
den which is steering many 
Wisconsin youngsters away 
from high school before 
graduation. 


A recently completed study 
by the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s School of Education in- 
dicates that pupils who spend 
little for clothes and social 
activities drop out of school 
more frequently than pupils 
whose expenditures for these 
items are less limited. 

“We can translate the data 
as meaning that pupils from 
low income homes do not 
have funds for participation 
in many functions of the 
modern high school. Keeping 
up with the Jones’ kids is too 
much for them,” says Russell 
T. Gregg, chairman of the 
investigation which sampled 
78 of Wisconsin’s 455 high 
schools for data on the per- 
sonal expenditures required 
for a high school education. 

Other expenditures shoul- 
dered by high schoolers, such 
as lunches, transportation, 
and school supplies, showed 








little correlation with the 
drop-out rate. Pupils with 
meager funds have to meet 
these expenses to the same 
extent as their richer class- 
mates, the study finds. 


Points of Investigation 

Focusing on both large 
and small high schools thru- 
out the state, the investiga- 
tion was centered on five 
points. 

One point was to find the 
total amount of personal ex- 
penses borne by the 4,340 
students who took part in 
the investigation during the 
1949-50 school year. Results 
showed that incidental ex- 
penses, averaging $124.02 a 
year, were placed on each 
pupil quizzed. Multiplied by 
the total number of high 
schoolers in the state, $17 
million are spent annually. 


The second objective aimed 
to show where the money 
goes. Findings revealed that 
more is spent for clothing 
than for any other item. The 


| “Although we don’t know 
|how much the youngsters 
| would have spent for cloth- 
|ing if they had not been in 
high school, the fact remains 
that a large amount was 
spent and that it is impor- 
tant to the total financial 
load shouldered by parents,” 
Gregg points out. 

Other expenses were as 
follows: lunches, 13 per cent; 
miscellaneous, 9 per cent; 
items directly related to the 
school program, such as 
school supplies, uniforms, 


trips, publications, candy 
sales, benefit drives, and 
donations, 6 per cent; and 
transportation, 4 per cent. 

A third line of investiga- 
|parent’s occupation, family 
of pupil, and place of resi- 
dence. 





Here is what the research- | 


|ers found: | 
Students who come from | 
farm families should be 





given special attention. Farm 
|families have more children 
in school than any 


|occupational group does— 


and fees, 11 per cent; schoo! | 
activities, 4 per cent; dues, | 


| tion related expenditures to | 


income, grade in school, sex | 


other 


| pared with business and pro- 
| fessional workers who sup- 
ply their families with ap- 
proximately $4,000 a year, 
farmers average a_ yearly 
income of $2,000. 

As students progress thru 
the four high school grades, 
expenses increase to the tune 
of 45 per cent more for a 
12th grader than a ninth 
|grader. Researchers believe 
| that the large increase may 
be due to senior class social 
and graduation festivities. 


Girls Spent More 

Girls spend considerably 
|more than boys do, and the 
| difference can be charged to 
clothes. Girls spend 66 per 
|cent more. 
| The fourth area, probed by 
|the UW group, correlated 
pupil expenses with the 
school they attended. Schools 
| which supply textbooks and 


hot lunch programs help 
lower the costs for educa- 
tion. 


The fifth point compared 
| data collected in this study 
| with similar data from a 
| study conducted in 1943. The 
| conclusion was that students 
|today spend relatively the 


investigators cite a 53 per|yet, they have one of the|same amount as they did 10 


cent average. 





| lowest family incomes. Com- 


|} years ago. 


Encourage your high school boys and girls to enter 


The Ninth Annual Student Calendar Art Competition 


The popularity of this competition has been proved yearly by 


the lively interest of student-artists of Wisconsin high 
It is conducted by The Milwaukee Journal to 
obtain pictorial material for the Student Art Calendar. 
1952 there were 1,262 entries by students in 123 schools 
in 82 Wisconsin cities! 


schools. 


The event has value coincident with art study 
itself. It gives students an outlet for their work. 


Substantial prizes and honorable mention awards are 


offered in addition to the opportunity for 
young artists to see all award-winning pictures 
reproduced in the calendar. 


Entry blanks and rules have already been mailed 


to all principals and art instructors listed in 


available school directories. If your school has not received 


entry blanks and rules, write for them today! 


Contest Closes 
March 19, 1953 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL $333 w. state St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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T a E % ee e ) T L ke G Hi T ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 


Professional Organizations 
Ponder Legislation 


Eleven statewide educational asso- 
ciation representatives met at the 
Capitol in Madison on January 7 to 
discuss legislation in the 1953 legisla- 
ture. State Superintendent Watson and 
State Director Greiber participated 
and explained the legislation in which 





their departments are interested. The 
WEA was asked to do likewise after 
which all groups submitted subjects of 
concern to each. The conference was 
highly informal and participants felt 
it was worth while, in fact, agreed to 
meet again if those on the Madison 
scene felt a legislative emergency in 
the educational field should arise. 





New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting 





and helpful to you 


By means of amusing Vegetable and Fruit Portraits 
it is possible to drive home serious lesson on balanced diets. 


These vegetable and fruit 
portraits illustrate so obviously 
what not to stress, they actu- 
ally instill a not soon forgotten , 
positive lesson. They offer sim- 
ple, new interest-catching way 
to present nutrition program. 


You or your class could work 
out the suggestions here. A 
little talk or verse should ac- 
company each portrait. Per- 
haps your grocer might help Sih 
in supplying necessary vege- 
tables, fresh or frozen. It 
might help you to know tooth- 
picks, nails, and tape aid in 
putting these together. 





With corn, potatoes and 
spaghetti,sTARCHY PETE, 
above, is vitamin cheat. MRS. 
VAN TOP has parsley hair, cab- 
bage face, carrot nose and 
slices of radishes for mouth. 
MR. Moss has whole potatoes 





MRS, VAN TOP 
is a Vitamin Flop 
She regards salads 
the be-all and end- 
all of a good diet. 


ae FP: 
MR. MOSS 
is own food boss 


He thinks potatoes 
and meat a diet 
sufficient for him. 


for arms, shredded potato hair 
and moustache (cardboard is 
painted to look like steak and 
chops). 


Other ideas are: MRS. PEELER 
is a Vitamin Stealer: she pares 
the way to vitamin deficiency. 
Use apple peelings for hair, 
potato peelings for face, car- 
rot peelings for nose and so 
on. Then, FADDIST PEARL is 


= a Salad Girl; she thinks salads 


are the only important thing. 
Her face can be one-half of 
grapefruit, banana neck, cress 
necklace, lettuce blouse. 


MRS. BOILER is a2 Vitamin 
Spoiler; she cooks away 
or pours down the sink 
all the vitamins. You might 
use a strainer for face, carrot 
top hair, slice of turnip for 
nose, tomatoes for mouth and 
carrot for eyes. 


These Food Portraits and their lessons were originated by ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 


ALWAYS A WELCOME, DELICIOUS TREAT IS WHOLESOME 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. Its refreshing flavor and 


pleasant chewing give you a little lift. Just try it. 















Greetings from Turkey 


Kathryn E. Bennett, on leave from 
teaching in Milwaukee, sends us New 
Years greetings from Turkey which 
she describes as “an interesting, ex- 
otic country with a wonderful future.” 
Miss Bennett has taught there and is 
now on a Fulbright scholarship which 
provides opportunity for travel in 
Europe. She expects to see a great deal 
of the world before returning to 
Milwaukee. 


Members of Jt. Survey Committee 
on Retirement Systems 


The membership of this important 
committee to which all retirement bills 
are referred immediately after intro- 
duction are: 

Senator Arthur L. Padrutt, Chip- 
pewa Falls, chairman; Senator Harry 
F. Franke, Milwaukee; Assemblymen 
Paul A. Luedtke, Wausau; and Byron 
F. Wackett, Watertown; J. R. Wed- 
lake, Ass’t. Atty.-General; Joseph Mc- 
Cormick, Insurance Dept.; and Ernest 
Heden of Ogema. 


Godson Succeeds Waterpool 


William E. Godson was named su- 
perintendent of schools of Marinette 
by the Board of Education on Jan, 29 
to succeed the late William F. Water- 
pool who died early in January while 
vacationing in Sarasota, Florida. The 
new superintendent has been high 
school principal at Marinette since 
1946. For 14 years he was supervising 
principal at Wild Rose. 


Honors Go to 100 Percenters 


We are pleased to report that the 
teachers of Iron County have 100. per 
cent membership in the WEA. They 
should have been listed in the Honor 
Roll published in the December Jowr- 
nal, 

We are also glad to add to that 
honor list the Racine-—Kenosha Rural 


The Neighbors 





By George Clark 





“Why hold the parent-teacher’s meeting in the ied grade 
room? I can’t get out of this seat” 








Repent by permission of the by “My Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, 


February 1952 
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Normal School at Union Grove and the 
Verona Union Free High School. We 
congratulate the teachers for their 
professional spirit. 


WACE to Meet at Green Lake 


The Wisconsin Association for Child- 
hood Education is planning its annual 
convention at the American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, from May 
15-17. 


Mrs. Pasterski is Honored 


The Oconto County Times Herald 
gave special recognition to Mrs. Elsie 
Korotev Pasterski of Suring as the 
citizen of the week in one of its recent 
issues. In an article introducing Oconto 
County citizens, Mrs. Pasterski’s career 
as a teacher, homemaker, and com- 
munity spirited citizen is told. She ac- 
quired her education thru summer 
school, night classes, and correspond- 
ence courses and has had a varied 
career, having been a clerk, a farmer’s 
wife, a substitute mail clerk, and a 
practical nurse. After teaching in sev- 
eral Oconto County schools, she became 
a supervising teacher in Oconto and 
Forest counties for 13 years. She is a 
past president of the Wisconsin Super- 
vising Teachers’ Association and has 
been a Wisconsin delegate to NEA 
conventions. Mrs. Pasterski has served 
on the executive board of the Oconto 
County Teachers Association for sev- 
eral years. At present she is teaching 
English in the Suring High School and 
is active in communities affairs. Mrs. 
Pasterski and her daughter, Maxine 
Korotev Jorgenson of Wisconsin Rap- 
ids who is also a teacher, have the 
distinction of having attended the 
WEA convention in Milwaukee _to- 
gether for 20 years. The Journal joins 
the people of Oconto in acknowledging 
the outstanding record of Mrs. Pas- 
terski. 


Evans Succeeds Case 


Richard Evans, principal of the 
Park Falls High School, was elected to 
succeed Leon Case as principal of the 
Rhinelander High school, Feb. 1. Case 
will become the principal of the new 
D. C. Everest High School in Mara- 
thon County. To succeed Evans at 
Park Falls, Harry Frokjer, supervis- 
ing principal of Somerset, has been 
employed. He, too, took over his new 
duties, Feb. 1. 


Faith Rebuilds a Town 


Faith Rebuilds a Town is the title of 
an article in the February Redbook 
which brings to national attention the 
dramatic way in which Pulaski High 
School has become a vital force in re- 
building the community. Ailing indus- 
try, lurking dangers to health, migra- 
tion of population to the cities, loss of 
business by the local merchants, the 
folding up of the local newspaper, and 
sundry other problems facing an av- 
erage Wisconsin community came to 
the school’s attention for consideration. 
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Appleton 
Capsulitis of 
shoulders 

$485.00 


Wausau 
Adenocarcinoma 
$363.33 


Milwaukee 
Cancer 
$515.00 


Milwaukee 
Arthritis 
$445.00 


Menasha 
Coronary 
$708.33 


Superior 
Fractured hip 
$613.67 


Shorewood 
Cholecystitis 
$873.33 


Buffalo County 
Spinal fracture 
$489.43 


$304.28 


Cholecystectomy 
$342.71 


Oconto County 
Pneumonia 
$310.00 





Oneida County 
| Cardiac 
| $342.86 


Eastern Dane County 


Thyroidectomy 
| $344.86 


| Eastern Dane County 


| Hysterectomy 
| $314.43 


Eastern Dane County 


Tuberculosis 
$1280.00 


North Fond du Lac 
Fractured oscalsis 


Lafayette County 


Madison Milwaukee County Washington County 
Fractured hip Colle’s fracture Bone biopsy 

$982.14 $316.66 $568.33 

Kewaunee County Milwaukee Ozaukee County 
Pleurisy Sacro-iliac strain Virus infection 
$504.28 $725.00 $303.75 


““AND A CONVALESCENCE 
PERIOD LASTING TILL 
OCTOBER 20th” 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 
January 24, 1953 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
520 Tenney Building 
Madison, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


I have praised your company to the teachers in 
this county with whom I work, for the splendid 
way in which you handled my claim this summer. 
A major operation during summer school last sum- 
mer necessitated my being in the hospital two 
weeks, *and a convalescence period lasting till 
October 20. During that time the checks came each 
week, in addition to payment for part of my 
hospital expenses, such as room, x-ray, etc. 

I have been a member of the Washington 
National Insurance Company group for over a 
period of fifteen years, and it has been a great 
satisfaction to know that I was protected, should 
illness or an accident keep me from my job. 

I have heard many fine reports from other 
teachers about the way their claims have been 
handled. The small premium per year should not 
keep any teacher from carrying your insurance. 
I shall continue to be a member as long as I am 
in the profession, and I shall also “talk it up” to 
my fellow teachers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Esther Axtell 


For Information, Write to 


Wisconsin Education Association 
404 INSURANCE BUILDING 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


Washington National 
520 TENNEY BUILDING 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 























NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 
DS SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


APRIL 15th to NOVEMBER Ist 


U. S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of 
Madison 
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After an analysis of the critical situa- 
tion in the life of the city, creative and 
energetic youth under the leadership 
of Frank Joswick, supervising prin- 
cipal, and the faculty set the pattern 
for community revival. The story, in- 
terestingly told in the Redbook by 
John Kord Lagemann, has a number 
of illustration, some in color. 


On several previous occasions na- 
tional magazines have sent writers and 
photographers to Pulaski to gather 
material for articles explaining the 
part the Pulaski Public Schools has 
played in the life of the community. 








Among our many valuable free 
art-teaching aids are— 


Educational Films 


Four Color-Sound 16 mm films 
are loaned free to schools. A 
new film, ‘Art Points the Way,” 
has just been released. 


For information about this and other 
services, write Dept. ST 


Zinney & Smitn Zo. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, District Manager 
& Robert M. Humphrey 














PNecrology 


Mary Bigelow Peterson, 95, a teacher 


of mathematics of South Division High 
School, Milwaukee, from 1893 to 1923 
when she retired, died Jan. 27, at her 
home after a long illness. She studied 
at Lawrence Academy, Appleton, and 
at Northwestern University where she 
was graduated in 18938. She began her 
teaching career in 1881. 
a oe 
Kathryn Herald, a retired teacher 
of Oconto, died, Jan. 1 after an illness 
of several months. She was a graduate 
of Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, 
and taught in Oconto County and the 
city schools of Oconto for many years, 
retiring four years ago. She held 
offices in the city and county education 
associations and was active in com- 
munity affairs. 
* * * 
Eugene E. Werner, 53, a member of 
the faculty of North Division High 
School, Milwaukee, for the past 20 


| years, died recently. He received his 


professional education at Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater, and the 
University of Wisconsin. He earned his 
Master’s degree at Marquette Univer- 
sity. After graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin he spent two and 
a half years in South America as an 
employee of the Smithsonian Institute 
of Washington, D. C. and upon his re- 
turn to Milwaukee taught for one year 
in the South Division High School be- 
fore joining the faculty at North Divi- 
sion. He was a member of the Milwau- 
kee Secondary Education Association. 


* * * 
Mrs. Carolyn Bryant Nye, 70, who 
retired in 19387 after 25 years as 


teacher at Madison East High School, 
passed away at a local hospital in 
Madison, Jan. 14. She was a graduate 
of Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, 
and the University of Wisconsin. For 





a time she taught in Menasha before | 


joining the Madison faculty. 
* * * 
Mrs. Herbert Drews (Edith Tate) 
of Green Bay was fatally injured in a 
two-car collision in Green Bay on Dec. 


6. She prepared for her teaching career | 
| at Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, 


and taught for 13 years in Oconto 
County and part of a year in Shawano 


| County. Mrs. Drews was a member of 


the Board of Education of Oconto and 
was active in community organizations. 
xk Oe * 


Mrs. Sweeney Koch (Freda Strohm) 


| 58, died at Wabeno the later part of 


| was a graduate 


a short illness. She 
of Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, and had taught 
at Argonne and Hiles. She had started 
the year at Krakow Rural School. 

* * * 

Edgar F. Riley, 80, for 29 years a 
director of the teacher training depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin State College, 
Platteville, until his retirement in 1942 


November after 


| died, Jan. 12 at a Kansas City, Mo., 





| hospital after a long illness. He was a 


graduate of Baker University in Kan- 





sas and received his Doctor’s of Phil- 
osophy degree at the University of 
Chicago. 

* * * 

Alice E. O’Hara of West Allis died 
of a heart attack at her home on 
Aug. 14. She taught for many years in 
the public schools at Cudahy, Milwau- 
kee, and Superior. She retired from 
teaching in 1942. 

* 


* * 


Orphie Sullivan, 48, a rural teacher 
in Dodge County for the past 30 years, 
passed away on Sept. 4 after a long 
illness. She was a graduate of Water- 
loo High School and the Columbia 
County Normal. 








HEATHS 


English Program for 
Grades 1 through 12 


ENGLISH IS OUR 
LANGUAGE 


Sterling and Others 


For grades 1-8 with a Teacher's 
Guide for grades 1 and 2 written 
by Ruth G. Strickland. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN 
ACTION, 5th EDITION 


Tressler and Shelmadine 


For grades 7-9. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 
5th EDITION 


J. C. Tressler 


For grades 9-12. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING 
AND SPEAKING, 2nd 
EDITION 


Woolley, Scott, Tressler 


For grades 11 and 12. 


D.C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


T. F. HADLEY 
15 Sherman Terrace, Apt. 2 
Madison, Wisconsin 


DAVID G. BOWEN 
411—5th Street 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


M. L. WARD 
1815 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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HOW IS YOUR SCHOOL? 
(Continued from page 16) 
masters who are at the same time 
one: It must build around the 
real needs of children—the prob- 
lems kids feel the ‘now of’; but 
also it must search carefully the 
horizons and anticipate the skills 
and insights they will need as 
leaders in our complex society. 
The experiences we set up for 
children must serve a double 
duty: they must make sense to 
them now (we can’t ask them to 
buy a thing on faith) and they 
must serve as building blocks for 

tomorrow. 

How do we do this? In the 
good school it starts where chil- 
dren are, where interests already 
exist. We build from there, skill- 
fully confronting them with new 
angles they did not consider be- 





fore. And we build around ends | 
and goals, less around tools and | 
means as if these were ends in | 


themselves. All kids have prob- 


lems (which is only to say they | 


are alive) and they want to solve 
them and_ reestablish balance. 


And drill when necessary is in | 
the spirit of the chase, that is in- | 
cidental to a problem which has | 


a known, accepted end. 


Thus the child does not study | 
directly reading, still less spell- | 
ing; rather he starts with some- | 


thing that makes sense to him 
now. Spelling is only a means to 
an end or picture not yet seen. 
Our student can see the sense in 
considering the angles of running 


a root beer stand or in how his | 


dad’s car operates. And in the 
game of inquiry he finds to his 
surprise that he is doing arith- 
metic calculations, reading, per- 
haps pondering a bit of cookery 


and struggling with problems in | 


physics and practical politics as 


well. His school brings his prob- | 


lems and interests as he sees 
them into the classroom and 


tempts him to go further than he | 


could go otherwise. 

And in the good school the 
child does these things coopera- 
tively (as he would outside), hav- 
ing the fun of building and ex- 

















CONDUCTED TOURS IN MILWAUKEE | 


GRADE SCHOOL ® HIGH SCHOOL ® COLLEGE 


It is now possible to see metropolitan Milwaukee free of care 
or worry. Let us help you plan your itinerary. We will make all 


necessary contacts. 


Correlate your school work with visits to 


MUSEUMS TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 
HISTORICAL SITES Rimpoude 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS Harbors 
PARKS Railroads 
MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING PROJECTS FACILITIES 


For further information write or phone 


MARQUARDT SCHOOL BUS SERVICE 


Eight Years of Experience « Fully Insured 
Phone Cedarburg 2192 P. O. Box 33, Cedarburg, Wis. 
































For SOUNDER MINDS and STRONGER BODIES 








ploring together. He would be | 


the last to recognize such experi- 
ences as practice in human rela- 
tions or sex education. But it is 
these and in the best sense. Intel- 
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CONSIDER : 


The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-8 
By JONES—MALONEY—MORGAN—LANDIS 








A Total Health Program for the Total Child 
© A POSITIVE program for total health, © A highly motivated, pupil- 








including mental, emotional, social, and centered approach to health 

physical health. education. 
® The first series with a built-in program 

of recreational activities . .. games and rs 

stunts that motivate good health and Write for our 

insure a functional health program. free health 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS pA ns 
LS MGA 
328 South Jefferson Street 2121 Staunton Court 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
a 

221 Fourth Avenue 707 Browder Street 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
PrYTT Titi ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 








lectual effort is not torn apart 
from feelings, bodily movement 
and socialization. We are arguing 
also that the better the school 
the more blurred do the boun- 
daries between traditional sub- 
jects tend to become (and like- 
wise the more fluid the curricu- 
lum) and the more they reappear 
around meaningful problems. 

The better a school is the more 
it taps in on wider ranges of 
learning experiences. 

This means principally the ten- 
dency for the textbook to end up 
on the shelves along with other 
reference books and of its place 
being taken by the kinds of 
materials and experiences which 
restructure more closely actual 
problems. It means the neighbor 
who has been there, carefully 
planned trips to the spot, the li- 
brary and diverse materials, the 
reenforcements such as _ plays, 
movies, records, and discussions. 
And above all it means the teach- 
er’s greater maturity and hind- 
sight coming into play, of his 
subtle attempts to clear the road 
of oversized bumps (but to pro- 





OUR LANGUAGE 


Grades 3-8 | 


A practical text program that imple- 
ments rec dations of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. | 


By LISTENING | 
© e 
David H. Patton SPEAKING | 








Althea Beery 
Georgia Winn WRITING | 
Speech Consultants READING 
Charlotte Wells e 
Ollie Backus EVALUATING 

W. A. STOLEN 


Representative 


Write for descriptive literature | 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 | 
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vide plenty of the small ones) 
and dead ends and of his ability 
to bring stuff to life, to. highpoint 
relationships and to help his stu- 
dents trip over the significant. 
We could say it in many ways. 
Perhaps the signature of the 
good school lies in the free mind; 
in the zest, the ability to wonder; 
in the desire to want to take 
things apart and then put them 
together again and then for the 
mind and world to change a little 
for it, with each a bit more com- 
fortable with the other. Perhaps 
the school is a place where curi- 
osity is accepted, carefully treas- 
ured and pointed out free along 
the runway and into the wind. 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


In ordering material from Journal 
advertisers, please select carefully the 
items you can use to best advantage. 
If you wish classroom quantities, be 
sure to indicate number needed. For 
fast service, always write directly to 
the advertisers. The coupon below is 
for your convenience in ordering 
several items. 


49a Railroads at Work—New edition 
of illustrated booklet on railroad 
transportation for children. Espe- 
cially useful first six grades. Sam- 
ple copy now, with classroom 
quantities available free on sub- 
sequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

50a and 5la You’re a Young Lady Now 
and Very Personally Yours are two 
free booklets on menstruation for 
all age groups. 

50a You’re a Young Lady Now is espe- 
cially prepared for girls 9 to 12. 
Written at the language level of 
these girls and covers only mate- 
rial of interest to them. 

51a Very Personally Yours is an ac- 
cepted help for girls in Junior and 
Senior high school. Praised by 
teachers, nurses, parent and church 
groups for accuracy, good taste, 
clarity. Indicate number desired 
for classroom distribution. (Inter- 
national Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany) 

52a Flag Poster in four colors. Across 
the top is a United States flag in 
full color. Under this are six small 
flags showing the historical steps 
in the development of our flags. 
This is followed by instructions on 
how to display and salute the flag. 
At the bottom are the flags of the 
states and territories. One copy 
per teacher. (Ff. E. Compton & 
Company) 


| 58a Crayola Crafts—16 page booklet 


of well illustrated suggestions of 
things children or adults can make 


for school for home and for fun. 
(Binney & Smith) 


54a Teaching with Tape Recorders is 
a 9-page booklet describing the 
many uses, culled from thousands 
of case histories, educators are 
finding for the tape recorder. Also. 
gives simple explanation of how it 
works, method of operation, tips 
on recording technique and editing 
of recordings. (Ampro Corpora- 
tion) 
55a Utilization Listing and Where-To- 
Use Guide lists more than 600 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Arranged to show suitability of 
each film according to grade levels. 
and subject areas. 
56a Four-page leaflet describing 16mm 
sound color motion picture, “Food 
As Children See It.” Leaflet con- 
tains guide for Basic 7 meal plan- 
ning and summarizes ideas on 
child-feeding psychology and tech- 
niques treated in film. (General 
Mills) 
A Graded List of Library Books. 
for Elementary and Junior High 
Schools. More than 200 books are 
classified by subject within the 
range system of reading assign- 
ment accepted by many _ super- 
visors and teachers as the most 
useful for library and supplemen- 
tary reading books. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) 
58a Johnson Makes the Team is a 32- 
page, four color cartoon book that 
helps tell the story of competitive 
enterprise and how it works to 
benefit all. The case history of one 
American company is used to form 
realistic background for the story. 
Gives students broad perspective 
on new frontiers as motivation for 
learning. Prepared especially for 
junior and senior high school level. 
Individual copies for each student 
and manual for teacher. (B. F. 
Goodrich Company) 
59a What is Science doing about Fuel 
Conservation? by Bernard Jaffe 
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“Must we have so much homework, Miss 

Boyd? Vm pretty busy these days. I’m 

a member of the interplanetary patrol 

and VP’ve just joined the outer galaxy 
pioneers!” 
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and Martin Sternberg. A general 
science teaching unit. Discusses 
different types of fuel and their 
uses for various purposes in the 


home and in industry. (Silver | 


’ Burdett) 


60a 
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63a 


New RCA Victor Educational Rec- 
ord Catalog. Lists and classifies 
records especially for the elemen- 
tary school music program. Cost 
10¢. Cash must accompany order 
for this item. (RCA Victor Divi- 
sion) 

Posture Posters—set of 7 posters 
designed for use in the classroom 
to assist teachers in maintaining 
healthful posture. (American Seat- 
ing Company) 

Teachers’ Buying Guide is an 88- 
page catalog of book lists and 
prices, hundreds of teaching aids, 
books, and material. (Beckley- 
Cardy Company) 

Pre-View of Sita Adventure Trails 
for 1953. Schedule itinerary and 
rates for tours in North and South 
America, Europe, and around the 
World. (Sita) 


Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 





wn | 


tain itineraries and details of 7 


Hawaiian vacations, lasting from 


10 to 23 days, to help you with 
vacation planning. For educators 
only. (United Air Lines) 

Free Aviation Teaching Aids is a 
descriptive folder that outlines 
classroom materials that are avail- 
able without charge from United 
Air Lines. 


Europe in 1953. Colorful folders on 


itinerary and costs of tours offered | 
by Olson Travel Organization and | 


Olson’s Campus Tours, from April 
thru September. 

How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
contains information of the proper 
procedures to use in applying for 
summer employment in such or- 
ganizations as_ hotels, 
camps, national parks, steamship 
lines, resorts, ranches, and indus- 


summer | 


trial firms. One copy to a teacher. | 


Will also indicate where and how 
list of these firms may be obtained. 
(National Directory Service) 

Schools Build Citizens Today .. . 
A unit of materials including a 32- 
page, illustrated teacher’s activity 
booklet and 4 teaching wall charts, 
25” x 38”, in color. An action pro- 
gram in good citizenship devel- 
oped around the following themes: 
Lower elementary, Learning 
American Ways; upper elemen- 
tary, A Good Citizen Knows His 
State and Its Place in the Nation; 





FLY UNITED TO 





HAWAII 


Enjoy a wonderful vacation af moderate cost! 
Only $520.50 round trip from Milwaukee. 


A vacation in Hawaii costs less than many Mainland vacations and 


flying United, you can be there in a few hours! 


United flights from 77 Mainland cities connect with luxurious Mainliner 
Stratocruisers in San Francisco or Los Angeles. Enjoy delicious meals 
and refreshments aloft, and “Service in the Mainliner Manner” at no 


extra cost. 


HAWAIIAN AIR VACATIONS, lasting from 10 to 23 days, and includ- 
ing round-trip transportation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing, 


are available at surprisingly low prices. 


OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE by enrolling for summer 
study at the University of Hawaii. Low tuition, graduate courses fully 
accredited. Write to Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


YOUR WORLD TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS is the nearest United 
office! Full information, reservations and ticketing service to U.S. cities 
and colleges, or to anywhere in the world is yours for the asking! 


Write for free air vacation folders. 


United air Lines 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 


Lobby, Plankinton House Hotel and Gen. Mitchell Field. Call HUmboldt 3-4000 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


or an authorized travel agent. 


I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this 


coupon is for use only during this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item 


ordered. 
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RCA VICTOR | 


Educational 
Record Catalog 


Here’s a functional and easy-to-use | 
record catalog, listing over 1000 selec- | 
tions, and designed with the classroom 

teacher specifically in mind. It com- | 
prises a wealth of material for cur- | 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and | 
is carefully organized for convenient | 
reference and abundant information. 





90 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 


Educational Records 
of all types — 


Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 


e Folk Dances 


Language Courses 


Rep SEAL Recorps 
CHOSEN FROM 
*‘Music AMERICA Lovss BEsT’”’ 


Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’s REcorps FRoM 
Tue “LittLe Nipper” SERIES 


e A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 


Send for your copy today 














| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
| Dept. 133MA, 

| Radio Corporation of America, ® ‘a 
| Camden, New Jersey wt) 
| Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Edu- 
| cational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents 
| to cover cost and mailing. 
| 

| 

1 

| 

| 





Address 
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| Ss2@Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 


Principles of Development (Sound; 16 
Nmin.; $3.00 T; Use: Home Econ., C; 
Nurs., A; Psych., C; Teach., C; 

Clubs, A) 

Illustrates six principles of child de- 
velopment: development follows a pat- 
tern; within the pattern there is a re- 
lationship between the types of devel- 
opment; development proceeds from 
general to specific responses; normally 
each child passes thru each stage; each 
stage has characteristic traits; and de- 
velopment is caused by maturation and 
training. Points out other influential 
factors such as sex, intelligence, health, 
incentive, and parental attitude. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill) 


George Washington (Sound; 18 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: U. S. Hist., S, C; Soc. 
st., I, J; Clubs; J, A) 

Presents the qualities and skills which 
made Washington the builder of the 
American nation. Portrays significant 
events of his boyhood and his role in 
the French and Indian wars. Illustrates 
his trials and triumphs as military 
leader and organizer of the movement 
to frame the Constitution. Reveals his 
difficulties and successes as first Presi- 
dent of the United States. (EBF') 


Federal Reserve System (Sound; 22 
min.; $2.50 T; Use: Econ., S, C; 
Citizenship, J) 

Shows what happened during the 
panic of 1907, and the part Woodrow 
Wilson and Carter Glass played in 
1912-13 in instituting the federal re- 
serve system. Explains such terms as 
deposit liabilities, reserves, bank port- 
folios, rediscounted paper and elastic 
currency, and shows how the federal 
reserve system has helped make pos- 
sible stability in the country’s economy 
and banking and overall economy. 
(EBF ) 


County and Community Recreation in 
Action (Sound; 29 min.; $3.50 GI; 
Use: Phys. Educ., C; Sociol., C; 
Teach., C; Clubs, A) 

Presents case histories of the devel- 
opment and organization of the recrea- 
tion program in three northern coun- 
tries in Indiana. Shows steps in organi- 
zation of well-rounded countywide pro- 
gram for children and adults. Three 
different economic approaches discussed 
for support of such a program. (Indi- 
ana Univ.) 


High School: Your Challenge (Sound; 
16 min.; $2.50 T; Use: Guid., J, S; 
Soc. St., J) 

Tells the story of a boy who had con- 
sidered dropping out of school but 
elected to remain and the change in the 
boy’s attitude, developing from his 
awakened insights. (Coronet) 











122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 





New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 

Your EBF representatives are 


JOSEPH DICKMAN, Reg. Mgr. 
1125 Central Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


Cc. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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Latest Books 


General Shop for Everyone 


In one compact volume, Louis V. 
Newkirk, director of the Division of 
Industrial Arts of the Chicago Public 
Schools, provides fundamental infor- 
mation about job planning, drawing, 
woodwork, mentalwork, electricity, 
plastics, and other common phases of 
general shopwork. Well illustrated. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago $3.20 


World’s Great Myths and Legends 


A Treasury of the World’s Great 
Myths and Legends by Joanna Strong 
is for boys and girls from eight to 
thirteen. It is a collection of Greek 
myths, Roman legends, Norse folklore, 
Arabian tales, Hebrew folktales, 
Aesop’s fables, European legends, Chi- 
nese tales, British folktales, and Amer- 
ican folklore—a great introduction to 
classical literature. Written for chil- 


dren the stories are in simple language | 


a youth can understand. 
Hart Publishing Co. 


Let’s Take Turns 
School Friends 


$3.75 


If some of the critics of our schools | 


who condemn instructors for not teach- 
ing democracy—our way of life—would 
read some of the books in the Democ- 
racy Series, published by Macmillan, 
they might understand what teachers 
are doing to develop in pupils the ways 
of democracy and the responsibilities 
of living in a democracy. Lois G. 
Nemec, associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, 
has written Let’s Take Turns and 
School Friends, the first two of the 
series for the primary grades. All are 
attractively illustrated. 

The Macmillan Co., New York 


+ * 


Tips for Teachers 


R. C. Salisbury, director of the safety 
division of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle 
Department, has sent us an interesting 
copy of Here’s How, the second edition 


of a booklet on projects that are used | 


to further street and highway accident 
prevention published by the National 
Association of Automobile Insurance 
Companies, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. If you are interested in 
teaching safety and want some ideas 
on how others drive home the thought 
that the “Life You Save May be Your 
Own,” write to the Safety Division of 
the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Division, 
Madison 2 for a copy. 


* * * 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association has issued a special 
bulletin entitled, Human Values in the 
Elementary School, which sells for 
$1.00 per single copy. Discounts on 
quantity orders. It defines human val- 
ues and gives many examples as to 
means of developing them. Make your 
check payable to the Department of 
Elementary Principals, NEA. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Huber Pipe Organ Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Trempealeau, Wis., has pat- 
ented and is offering a new device to 
teach arithmetic and the alphabet by 
the use of electric lights, operated from 
the teacher’s desk. It is known as the 
Electronic Educator. 

xe * 

Bernice Baxter, director of Education 
in Human Relation, Oakland Public 
Schools, Oakland, Calif., has written 


Growth in Human Relations for adults 
who are interested in the moral and 
spiritual development as well as social 
orientation of American youth. The in- 
fluential adult will better understand 
the youth’s place in organized society 
and the ways and means to secure those 
all-important human relations for a 
better world. Harr Wagner Publishing 
Co., 609 Mission St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif. Net. $1.50. 








WE GIVE YOU 


six important reasons why 


READING PROGRAM 


“comes to life."’ 


groups). 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


(and there are more) 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which every character 


2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 


3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching plans 
for superior, average, and immature groups. 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for immature 
6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading Readiness 


Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabu- 
lary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Kow, Petertou and Company 


a 


White Plains, N. Y. 








OUR BIG WORLD 

OLD WORLD LANDS 

THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS 


grade. 
A WORLD VIEW 


221 








Man in His World 


by Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 

The complete and up-to-date geography program with 
historical backgrounds. Concerned with people and 
their ways of living, both in the past and in our 
contemporary world. 

Grades 4 to 7 or Junior High School. 

Challenging workbooks and teacher's guide for each 


Wisconsin Representative: Ronald ]. Layde, 
148 So. Bartlett Street, Shawano, Wisconsin 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, 


Illinois 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 

Lucky Man 

The new reporter wrote his conclud- 
ing paragraph concerning the murder 
thus: “Fortunately for the deceased, he 
owned a substantial life insurance es- 
tate. He lest practically nothing but 
his life.” 
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‘ Olson’s Campus Tours present 

the most complete program of ae 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE 
offering YOU the greatest <aet in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1495 up. Don’t delay. Write 
day for fol ers CS-53. 


39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
. or your local 
LSONS 






















travel agent. 

















| EUROPE $698 | 


7 COUNTRIES—53 DAYS 
ALL EXPENSE 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
July 11 to Sept. 1— visiting England, 


France, Germany, Austria, Liechtenstein, 
Italy, Switzerland. 


Including round trip steamship on SS 
COLUMBIA, all hotels, most meals, all 
sightseeing, trains, taxis and even tips. | 
| Later return if desired. 


Write for free literature 
Space limited 


Caravan Tours 


ALADDIN TRAVEL SERVICE 


220 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 




































ADVENTURE= 


Europe « Latin America *West * Orient * Around World 
60 days Europe from $475 (incl. steamer) 
fis Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
and education-seeking travelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., ‘NEW YORK 17 © MU 2-6544 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


A bilingual summer school sponsored by Uni- 
versity of Guadalajara in co-operation with 
Stanford University faculty members will be 
Mexico, June 28-Aug. 8, 
1953. Offerings include art, folklore, history, 
language, and literature courses. $225 covers 
six-weeks tuition, board and room. Write 


PROF. JUAN B. RAEL 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


held in Guadalajara, 





MEXICO-GUATEMALAN 


Educational Tour 
Immediately following Summer School 
W rite 
CLAY J. DAGGETT 
State College - Whitewater, Wis. 7 
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| Bituminous Coal 
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Thinker 


Pat and Mike were working on a new 
building. Pat was laying bricks and 
Mike was carrying the hod. Mike had 
just come up to the fourth floor when 
the whistle blew. “I hate to walk 
down,” he said. 

“Take hold of this rope,” Pat said, 
“and Ill let you down.” Pat let him 
down half way and then let go of the 
rope. Mike landed in a mortar bed, not 
much hurt but angry. 

“And why did you let go of the 
rope?” he demanded. 

“T thought it was going to break,” 
said Pat, “and I had prisence of mind 
enough to let it go.” 


His Only Chance 

It was 3 o’clock in the morning and 
the guard was rather supicious of the 
man in evening clothes who walked 
slowly along the street, crossing and 
recrossing the road. 

“Out rather late, aren’t you?” asked 
the guard. 

“Perhaps it is a little late,” agreed 


| the man, “but it’s about the only chance 
| a pedestrian has these days.” 


Polite Exit 
Applicant: 
for me?” 
Personnel manager: “Yes. But don’t 
slam it on the way out.” 


“Have you an opening 


Smooth Sailing 


Jerry—“I sure got a kick out of tak- 
ing Nelly home last night.” 


Harry—“Yeah, she’s a swell girl, 
isn’t she?” 
Jerry—“Yes, but her father wears 
awfully heavy shoes!” 
x * * 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


Over 500 Names and Addresses 
of 
HOTELS—RESORTS—RANCHES— 
SUMMER CAMPS—NATONAL PARKS— 
RESORT HOTELS—STEAMSHIP 
LINES—INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 


Locations in Over 30 States 


Write these Employers for Infor- 
mation on 
Summer Opportunities 


Send $2.00 for complete list of names 
and addresses to 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY SERVICE 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 











TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
Personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations, 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 

















THE | Yates-Fisher 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 











CLINTON if ote a 


is a position in the Midwest, West or 


AGENCY 


aska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


= South Fourth Street 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


All educators know of the great demand for 
teachers. Throughout the year there come 
into our office exceptional opportunities for 
teachers, and for all types of positions con- 
nected with education. Our service is nation- 
wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Agency 


Missoula, Mont. 


4 UJ F Member N.A.T.A. 


38 years’ Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Exceptional Opportunities. Register Now! 
Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
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